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SIELIGION is the first beautiful companion that 
Wed man encountered in his wilderness. It is the 
“atl pathway between life and death that is worn 
deepest by the feet of the perpetually seeking generations. (hs 
It is never far away when man knows exaltation and rap- 
ture. It is always present when he transcends himself in 
unearthly consecrations.. It opens the door of vision when 
his genius hungers and thirsts for the substance behind all 
symbols, and other hand that can open it there is none. It 
is by his side when he walks the high and lonely places 
where he makes the discovery of himself. In life it is with 
him, illuminating him at his noblest, scourging him at his 
basest—the latter presence even more wistfully loved than 
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the former. Neither in death does it leave him; but when Z| 
all other voices moan of irreparable defeat, it alone lifts the Ri = 

: : Hl 
cty of defiance and stands on the ruins of mortality an- WHE 
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nouncing mysterious and splendid victory for the fallen. E 
William L. Sullivan, ie 4 

“The Anti-Religious Front,” iN 

Atlantic Monthly, January, 1930. H 
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George Washington, Farmer 


A book was published a few years ago 
entitled, ‘‘George Washington, Farmer,’’ 
by Paul Leland Haworth. 

To those at all familiar with Washing- 
ton’s letters the material in this book was 
not so new as the author and publisher 
seemed to think. It was, however, as- 
sembled in an interesting way and inter- 
preted in a truthful spirit. 

The thesis defended was this: George 
Washington was not only a great com- 
mander and a great President, but a 
great farmer and of interest to us as a 
farmer. 

On the cover page of the book, the 
who e story is summed up in these words: 
“George Washington made his fortune on 
hisfarm. He was the first scientific farmer 
in America. He cultivated in 1760. He 
was the first: American to raise mules. 
He was one of the first to conserve the 
soil. He performed hundreds of agricul- 
tural experiments. He made farming 
machinery with his own hands. He was a 
pioneer in improving the breeds of stock. 
He owned over 60,000 acres of land and 
died the richest citizen of the republic.’’ 

In 1788, Washington, then a man of 
fifty-six, wrote to his friend Arthur Young, 
an Englishman, as follows: ‘““‘The more I 
am acquainted with agricultural affairs 
the better I am pleased with them, inso- 
much that [I can find nowhere such satis- 
faction as in those innocent and useful 
pursuits. In indulging these feelings I am 
led to reflect how much more delightful 
to an undebauched mind is the task of 
making improvements on the earth, than 
all the vainglory which can be acquired by 
ravaging it, by the most uninterrupted 
career of conquests.”’ 

What Washington says is this: That to 
a mind not poisoned or polluted with false 
ideas of glory, it is a greater thing, a more 
delightful thing, to cultivate the soil, 
make it produce, than to tear it all up 
with shot and shell. 

“T think with you,’ he wrote on another 
occasion to the same friend, ‘‘that the life 
of a husbandman is most delectable. It 
is honorable, it is amusing, and, with 
judicious management, it is profitable. 
To see plants rise from the earth and 
flourish by the superior skill and bounty of 
the laborer, fills a contemplative mind 
with ideas more easy to be conceived than 
to be expressed.”’ 

It might naturally be supposed that 
Washington as a farmer belonged to that 
class of farmers, of whom we have an in- 
creasing number, who spend on their 
farms what they make in other ways, who 
buy large tracts of land which was being 
used and fence it in for deer parks or pri- 
vate grounds, or who take it and let it 
run wild. That sort of thing can’t go very 
far in our country. Washington was not 
that kind of farmer. 

Haworth says there was another kind 


_allow them to lie idle. 


of farmer Washington was not: ‘‘Not con- 
tent to vegetate like one of the lower or- 
ganisms, making scarcely any more mental 
effort than one of his own turnips or par- 
snips or pumpkins.” 

We get a clear statement from Wash- 
ington’s letters as to conditions of agricul- 
ture in his day. Here are two or three ex- 
tracts: 

“The aim of farmers in this country,’’ 
he wrote in 1791, ‘if they can be called 
farmers, is not to make the most they can 
from the land which is or has been cheap, 
but the most of the labor which is dear; 
the consequence of which has been much 
ground has been scratched over and none 
cultivated or improved as it ought to have 
been, whereas a farmer in England where 
land is dear and labor cheap finds it to his 
interest to improve and cultivate highly 
that he may reap large crops from a small 
quantity of ground.”’ 

At another time he wrote: ‘“‘A piece of 
land is cut down and left under constant 
cultivation first in tobaceo and then in 
Indian corn, two very exhausting plants, 
until it will yield scarcely anything; a 
second piece is cleared and treated in the 
same manner; then a third and so on, until 
probably there is but little more to clear. 
When this happens the owner finds him- 
self reduced to the choice of one of three 
things—either to recover the land which 
he has ruined, to accomplish which he has 
perhaps neither the skill, the industry, nor 
the means; or to retire beyond the ruts; 
or to substitute quantity for quality in 
order to raise something. The latter has 
been generally adopted, and with the as- 
sistance of horses he scratches over much 
ground, and seeds it to very little purpose.”’ 

The situation confronting Washington 
his biographer says was this: He had a 
great abundance of land but most of it 
on his home estate was mediocre in quality. 
Some of it lying at a distance was more 
fertile, but much of it was uncleared and 
that on the Ohio was hopelessly distant. 
from a market. With the exception of 
Mount Vernon even those plantations in 
Virginia east of the Blue Ridge could not 
be looked after in person. He must either 
rent them, trust them to a manager, or 
Even the Mount 
Vernon land was distant from a good mar- 
ket and the cost of transportation was so 
great that he must produce for selling 
purposes articles of little bulk compared 
with value. Finally he had an increasing 
number of slaves, for whom food and 
clothing must be provided. 

The only way out for him for many years 
was the usual Virginia way—tobacco. 
He raised one year (1763) as high as 89,079 
pounds. But we know the ruinous effect 
of tobacco cultivatio1 on the soil. He got 
away from it gradually until he finally 
mad? it a condition in renting a piece of 

(Continued on page 247) 
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Editorial 


WASHINGTON AS SEEN BY LAFAYETTE to his main purpose, there is a vivid picture of Wash- 
OMETIMES from modern writers we get the ington. We see him in a plain room of a little house 
impression that Washington was a much over- __ where there is a council of war, or in an unpretentious 
rated man, saved as a Commander-in-Chief by headquarters, or galloping to the front in action, ly- 
generals like Greene, and as a President by statesmen ing on the ground all night after a battle under an 
like Hamilton. Nor was there much that was mag- apple tree with the young Marquis by his side, or 
netic and attractive in his personality, according to getting into his coach and jolting away over muddy 
these writers. roads. 5 
We sympathize entirely with the effort to find We have not the book at hand from which to 
the truth, and especially with the attempt to get rid | quote some of these vivid picturesque passages—these 
of the frozen marble impeccable Washington of the comments of young Lafayette on his chief, and the 
super-patriots. testimony of other contemporaries—and perhaps if 
But neither the super-patriots nor the iconoclasts | we had we might invalidate our argument. For in all 
can have it all their own way. Every oncein awhile these pages we should see the love of Lafayette for 
out of the records of the old world or the new there Washington, and people think that love is blind. 
comes to light new testimony of contemporary ob- But love is not blind. Those who love most 
servers which helps us reconstruct Washington as he often see most. Lafayette got close to Washington, 
was. Such a contribution is now made by Lafayette and in not one word do we find a hint of disillusion- 
through the aid of Brand Whitlock, in a fascinating | ment or disappointment. Upon him, as upon prac- 
new two-volume “Life of Lafayette.” Editorially we tically everybody, Washington made the impression 
have already highly praised this work. Herewemere- that he could be trusted. And with Lafayette re- 
ly observe that it makes a real contribution to our spect and confidence were succeeded by a personal 


Washington literature. attachment that makes the friendship one of the most 
Lafayette was young, ardent, impulsive, roman- beautiful in literature. ; 
tic, when he came to this country, and we may be Is it not a relief to get away from this special 


inclined to distrust his judgment, but we must re- Pleading about Washington pro and con—this tire- 
member that he had a background and a standard of | some harping upon some phrase that he let drop that 


comparison of great importance. we may bolster up a theory ora prejudice—to a chance 
He was of the nobility, and not only lived on in- __ to live a little while with him and his contemporaries? 
timate terms with relatives highly placed, but had the We assure our readers that faith neither in God 


entree to the leaders of the old world. A little while nor man will suffer as we get close to Washington and 
before he broke all bounds and set out on hisromantic Lafayette. 


adventure to these shores, he was in London, and Nig 

through his uncle, an ambassador, met George III THE LONDON CONFERENCE 

and leading English statesmen. In Paris he knew , FN a world still governed by reality, in a Europe 
Louis XVI. One group to which he allied himself still seething with nationalism, in a conference 
was the young intellectuals. When he first met full of astute manipulators, it is cheering to find 
Washington the latter was surrounded by a group of _ idealism continually bobbing up as it does at London, 
officers almost any one of whom would have attracted If we could have our way, every nation would be 


attention, but it was Washington who stood out. taking off its hat to the other nations and saying 
Make all the allowances necessary for the fact that ‘After you,” instead of trying to put something over 
Lafayette idealized this country and its people, saw on them, and every delegate would be clamoring for 
our struggle for liberty as a poet might have seen it complete disarmament of the world now. In fact 
and at that period was a hero worshiper, there still the idea is not so crazy. If we can scale down a little 
remains an impression made by Washington not way, we can scale all the way. But that can not be 
easily explained on any other hypothesis than that yet. We must admit that we have read many of the 
he was a great man. speeches in London with sinking heart. Total ton- 

In the pages of Whitlock, secondary though it is _nages, super-dreadnoughts, noble and useful subma- 


rines, have seemed to be the supreme goods of this 
world. The more of these supreme goods any na- 
tion could get, the nearer it would be to the millen- 
nium. The greater the tonnage, the more splendid 
the victory of the respective delegations. The declara- 
tions of our own delegates often have sounded like 
the pronouncements of the military affairs committee 
of the United States Senate. 

But how many things in all this business do not 
appear on the surface! How many knives in the 
United States Senate to-day are being whetted to kill 
the agreement if it whittles our navy down enough to 
endanger the prestige of our admirals!* Not what we 
want, but what we can wrest from navalism and 
militarism, has to be considered. 

The most shocking thing to the peace sentiment 
of the United States was the demand put forward by 
our delegates for a battleship of the Rodney class. 
Why did they demand it? For trading purposes? 
Or did they actually think that our relations with 
England are such that we ought to have the superiority 
in big guns to England that it would give us? We 
do not know, and later dispatches indicate that the 
proposal is dead. 

On the other hand practically everything Sec- 
retary Stimson has said has indicated that he is a 
wise man honestly seeking to make the best arrange- 
ment for the peace of the world that is possible just 
now. 
With the interests of France and Italy quite dif- 
ferent from those of England, with “our needs’ dif- 
ferent from those of England, and England’s policy 
dependent on what France and Italy insist upon, it 
will take courage and vision and negotiating skill 
to get anything. 

For church people the duty is clear! Not to 
demand the impossible, but to steadily show intelli- 
gent interest. 'The President ought to be told by all 
of us, in letters, in telegrams, in editorials, in sermons, 
that we are back of him, that the people openly or 
secretly knifing this conference do not represent all 
of our country. When the best becomes the most 
silent in hours like these it ceases to be the best. 

* * 


THE ‘‘METAPHYSIC”’ AND THE ‘‘CULTUS”’ 


UNITARIAN minister at the head of an active 
A parish writes us: ‘‘Please challenge Dieffen- 
bach’s editorial on page 117 of the Register, 
Feb. 6, “To Weep Indeed.’ Imagine such a betrayal 
of Unitarian faith, which once boasted of its social 
service and neglect of theology! I can not write the 
Register, for the letter will be simply ignored. But lam 
sick of such things.” 

Now this brother is a little overwrought. He 
takes the thing too seriously. It is not to weep in- 
deed, it is to laugh indeed. 

When a Universalist brother came along and 


solemnly advised us to say no more about Dr. Dief-, 


fenbach or the Christian Register for fear of a feud 
growing up between our two churches, there was 
another time “to laugh indeed.” 

Would Dr. Dieffenbach like to be ignored? He 
would not. Would we? We would not. Would we 
like to be hammered for our journalistic sins? We 
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would. And we will do unto him as we would have him 
dountous. Only this time it is laughing, not hammer- 
ing. For here is the editorial “To Weep Indeed.” 


“The Pittsburgh Press, a Scripps-Howard paper, 
asked ten of the city’s leading clergymen to write arti- 
cles on, ‘If Christ Came to Pittsburgh.’ Every one 
read and discussed these articles. With singular unan- 
imity the emphasis was laid upon his care for the poor, 
his delight in our hospitals, his interest in social condi- 
tions, his doubt about his church, his good will toward 
different races in our city, his efforts to cleanse political 
conditions, and his insistence upon simple, humble, 
real religion.”’ 

This item we find in a church paper. What is lack- 
ing? Nearly everything that makes a church. We 
protest that this is a pathetic and true example of the 
present-day idea of the function of organized religion. 
It is six parts social activity, one part simple goodness, 
and not an idea of depth or searching, from Alpha to 
Omega! The writer of the paragraph, himself a minis- 
ter, hardly knew what a sorry picture he was making 
for those who have minds to understand the paltry con- 
dition of the contentless Protestant Church. Each of 
the items on the list belongs not essentially to the church, 
except the last. They are related to estimable in- 
terests that religion creates and fosters, but are properly 
carried on outside the church. And this last pious talk 
of “simple, humble, real religion’’ is just too flat, in its 
setting, to reach us. Throughout the ages religion has 
been something else, magnificent; it is nurtured by 
mystical insights, metaphysical studies, glorious cultus, 
prophetic high commands, ineffable evangels, in the 
church. And we give that up in Protestantism? Now 
we try to steal away the social worker’s excellent call- 
ing by the stupid betrayal of our holy vocation? It is 
to weep. 


Now the trouble with all this is not that it is 
fundamentally unsound. It is that it is all out of 
proportion. 

Is it essential to religion that we should strive to 
discover the true inwardness of things, .that we 
should do hard thinking, that we should honor philos- 
ophy? Who can doubt it? The Editor of the Reqis- 
ter has rendered a service in emphasizing the funda- 
mental importance of theology. 

But is there nothing in the impatience of the 
Unitarians of the past with theology? Most assured- 
ly. They saw a church world giving itself to splitting 
hairs while reforms languished. They took the atti- 
tude that we had better love God and serve man, and 
drop some of the creedal wars. They rendered a 
service to all churches in making religion practical. 
But can we be too practical? It is an ever present 
danger. The men who bless the race. with practical 
applications of science would not get far without the 
labors of the men in the field of pure science. The 
reformers and social workers need the inspiring in- 
terpretations of those who look behind phenomena 
and make us think of the wholes. 

However, to honor men like Dodson in the Uni- 
tarian ranks it is not necessary to throw the Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice or the Social Service Council 
out of the door. That is all our Unitarian correspond- 
ent meant. Dr. Dieffenbach did not mean to do 
that either. On many fundamental economic ques- 
tions we have found him taking brave, fine stands 
But when he assumes his role of the grand keeper o 
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the metaphysic and the last bulwark of the cultus, 
he writes in a fine frenzy and says what he does not 
mean. 

For the very life of our missions to-day is in the 
medical mission, the school, the social service work. 
Age-long barriers of caste, race, language, crumble 
before a little human kindness. 

The path of progress here at home of course is 
marked by hospitals, charity bureaus, schools, being 
taken from the church and given to specialized ef- 
ficient agencies. But it is just as true as ever that 
‘nothing in any community that needs to be done and 
that no one else can or will do, is the business of the 
church.: And it is also true that all these specialized 
agencies continually need to be pumped full of the 
spirit of Christ. And what is so sad about “simple, 
humble, real religion?” We suspect that if we really 
got into that true inwardness which is the province of 
metaphysics, we should find some of the profundities 
dissolving. A world of truth and beauty exists for 
_the truly humble. And in our search for the God 
whom we have not seen there is nothing much more 
real or abiding than love of the brother whom we have 
seen and. who so often is in such desperate need. 

Faith, works, prayer, service, thought, action, 
vision, duty—all are great words in church work. 
Yes, and with affection for our brother, though we 
sometimes laugh at him, we salute the metaphysic 
and the cultus. 

io * 


CONCRETE PROJECTS IN JAPAN 


OTHING that has come to our attention in 
recent months concerning our foreign mission 
work has been more heartening than the de- 

velopment of support for concrete projects in Japan. 
Instead of contributing a few dollars to a ‘“‘cause,”’ 
states, local parishes and individuals have been taking 
specific tasks as their special responsibility. 

For example, the state of New York for some 
time has been raising, first in part and now in whole, 
the salary of our head missionary in Japan, Rev. H. M. 
Cary, who went directly from his work in Little Falls 
to his present post in Tokyo. This year New York 
State will raise $2,900 for Mr. Cary’s salary. The 
state of Maine has taken over the work in Osaka, con- 
tributing $1,000. The state of Pennsylvania is seri- 
ously considering Shizuoka, which would involve 
$450. Ohio has subscribed $660 toward the salary of 
Mr. Ito. The General Sunday School Association 
has for some time been carrying the salary and rent 
of Mr. Terasawa, and is contributing $930 for this 
purpose. The National Y. P. C. U. has taken re- 
sponsibility for $1,900 of the salary of Mr. Stetson. 
The New Hampshire State Convention at a recent 
conference informally but decisively settled the matter 
of the lidimachi Kindergarten, guaranteeing $200. 

We have a list of specific needs that are still wait- 
ing to be taken. 

We do not know that we can blame people so 
much for refusing to give money to causes, and gladly 
pouring it out for persons whose names they know, 
and things which they can see and touch, and into 
which they can enter with full appreciation. 

We have often told the story of the Episcopal 
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rector in Washington who said that if he had a real 
ease of need and told the story of one crippled child 
he would get $1,200, but that if he appealed for the 
cause of crippled children he would be lucky if he got 
$50. 

From a grim sense of duty we give, when the 
hat comes around, for the movement or the mission 
or the committee or the cause, but with great joy we 
give to John the missionary, or the new engine that 
is to pump water in, or the new automobile, or the 
concrete needs of this man or that doing a work of 
noble service, 

The whole trouble with this Japan business is 
that it has been so far away and that human speech is 
so inadequate to bridge the distance that we have no 
real idea of the vital, life-giving, health-bringing, love- 
stirring work of our people over there. They are 
bridging the Pacific, colossal as that task seems to be, 
and making two nations, often regarded as hostile, 


genuine friends. 
* * 


HUGHES 


HE appointment of Charles Evans Hughes to the 
Supreme Court was a good appointment. We 
are glad that he has been confirmed. As a 
judge he will be a broader man than as an advocate. 
Of necessity practise narrows. It is a task of concen- 
trating on one side. Mr. Hughes, clean, able, ex- 
perienced, honorable, will make a great Chief Justice. 
But the protest against him is not all bad. Mr. 
Justice Stone, pulling in sail fish side by side with Mr. 
Hoover, could have told the President that. Several 
times Justice Stone has sided with Holmes:and Bran- 
deis in their famous minority decisions. The true 
line of American development is nearer that blazoned 
by the eighty-nine year old jurist who was a captain 
in the Civil War, than that of the majority. That any 
one except an impossible man like Blease would oppose 
Hughes is highly significant. There is something more 
to it than playing politics, putting the President in a 
hole, or acting the demagogue. A great body of 
public opinion in the United States is asking for more 
virile, far-sighted, patriotic, humane judges like 
Holmes, Brandeis and Stone on the Supreme Court. 
* * 


LITTLE THINGS IN THE MINISTRY—III 


HE letter-heads that we use are important. 
Self advertising is disgusting always, but on 
stationary it is deadly. Like everything else 

on paper, what we print or engrave on letter-heads is 
hard to get away from. It goes to every friend. It 
introduces us to strangers. It says in clarion tones, 
“This is what X thinks of himself.’’ On writing paper 
for social correspondence all that appears beyond 
street, number, city and state is an extra, and the 
burden of proof is on the extra. Where people can 
not write their signatures clearly, the name had better 
be put modestly ina corner. In business correspond- 
ence the emphasis should be on the business and not 
on the man init. We should say that ‘Calvin Cool- 
idge, Massasoit Street, Northampton, Mass.,”’ would 
be admirable, but that ‘Calvin Coolidge, A. B., A. M., 
LL. D., Former President of the United States,” 
would be atrocious. 
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A Humanist, Therefore a Theist 


Joseph P. MacCarthy 


=I MANISM and theism are not conflicting con- 
1] ceptions. They are corollaries, sequences, 
one of the other. Who shall dogmatize as 

448}} to which has priority? It would seem a 
priori that primitive man had sordid or friendly con- 
tacts with his fellows long before he dreamed of a 
soul or attempted any explanation of the world about 
him. His earliest quest with club or bow was prob- 
ably with or for his fellow savage. 


“Caves where the cave men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 
And a face turned from the clod; 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God.”’ 


fF To the writer it appears that a comparatively: 
small number of humanists to-day are attempting to 
make a religion from a small segment of a circle, and 
it seems that some on both sides of the present dis- 
cussion are essaying to divide an attitude of mind 
which in its broad and rational implications refuses 
to be divided. 

I am a human being, therefore nothing is alien to 
me and least of all the all-encompassing divine. As 
a natural human I have, with eyes on the ground, 
done justly, loved mercy, and walked humbly; but I 
know I have greatly heightened that justice, immea- 
surably broadened that mercy, and profoundly deep- 
ened that humility, by lifting my eyes to whatever 
gods there be. 

Here, then, is the pragmatic test of theism with 
its natural corollary, prayer—it works and it works 
for humanism. It seems clear to the writer that if 
any humanist will attempt to express his whole mind 
and soul in terms of service to his fellow men he will 
soon find his human, natural efforts carrying him 
over into the realm of the supernatural. Both his 
ambitious aspirations and his pitiful limitations will 
inevitably ask aid from some divine source. In other 
words, any humanist who attempts to fulfil his high- 
est passion in the needs of his fellows will soon feel 
his own sore need for the faith, the trust and the 
prayer of the theist, and when he has thus done his 
whole duty as a humanist, when he has really found 
his fellow and knows him, he will have found more. 
As Ernest Crosby puts it: 


“No one could tell me where my soul might be. 
I searched for God, but God eluded me; 
I sought my brother out, and found all three.’’ 


Concerning historic humanism we are only inci- 
dentally interested. It is sufficient to say that, be- 
ginning with the Greeks in the fifth century, B. C., 
on down through the Renaissance, from Petrarch to 
Martin Luther, humanism has always constituted a 
small, warm current in the broader stream of history. 
Present day theological humanism is a small move- 
ment, how small or how large no one yet knows, but 
the contingent that we all know and all like is specifi- 
cally represented in this country by about two dozen 
ministers of excellent standing in one of the smaller 
denominations, and perhaps a dozen professors and 


teachers in various universities and colleges. These 
men and their constituencies represent a very stirring, 
dynamic influence, and must be reckoned with. 

It is probably safe to say that the movement 
from the ministerial side is fairly represented by a 
recent volume of eighteen addresses under the cap- 
tion, ‘Humanist Sermons,” and from the academic 
side by several books and magazines article by these 
professors. 

The addresses in this volume of sermons are all 
excellent, but they differ widely in their degree of 
relevancy to the general theme. In some cases the 
word humanism does not appear, but they all bear 
directly on the great humanities. Modern humanism 
is manifestly a tremendous emphasis on one phase of 
theology rather than an essentially new movement, 
and, as we should expect, the emphasis is on the nat- 
ural human elements in religion rather than on the 
supernatural. Historic humanism has been generally 
nontheistic, but not all present day humanists are 
such, although some are confessedly without vital faith 
in God or a future life. 

There are three main heads to the general mes- 
sage of all these ministers and teachers. The first 
can be sub-divided into three main parts—the present 
appalling conditions in the world, the hopeless inad- 
equacy of the organized forces of religion to meet these 
conditions, and the confident belief that humanism 
is the one solution. 

The second message suggests a partial remedy. 
Man is to be regarded and presented as an end in 
himself and not as a means to the glory of some super- 
natural king, nor yet asa means to the aggrandizement 
of his more powerful fellow men. 

The third part of the message is that we should 
abandon as fruitless the quest for an ultimate reason 
for the universe, whether that universe is friendly or 
indifferent, whether there be a God and a future life 
or not. Man shall still maintain his highest idealism 
of service and find his highest satisfaction in his human 
relations. 

This is the essential message of modern humanism 
and, with the exception of abandoning any quest for 
truth and presenting humanism as the panacea for all 
ills, how true is this message! But the amazing 
spectacle is that these men, with all their erudition, 
should seem to think that they are giving something 
with the slightest element of novelty init. Surely the 
world has always kept, because it has always needed, 
an abundant supply of advocates of calamity, and they 
have done beneficent work with their dynamic warn- 
ings, from the earliest prophet to the last funda- 
mentalist, although they have all tended to magnify 
their mission. 

The idea that man is an end in himself and not 
merely a means to the glory of God or the uses of 
other men, has been preached more or less faithfully 
for more than a hundred years by the very fellowship 
to which many of the modern humanists belong. It 
was one of Channing’s cardinal doctrines, yet in the 
book, ‘‘Humanist Sermons,” it is emphasized to sueh 


_— 


| (man) was plainly made for an end in himself. 
'.a Person, not a thing. 


/ and happiness. 
| being held and used asachattel? The sacrifice of such 
' a being to another’s will, to another’s present, out- 

ward, ill-comprehended good, is the greatest violence 
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an extent as to raise the suspicion of unfamiliarity 
with Channing. 
that has been hit upon as the basic doctrine of a new 
religion as it was expressed by Channing in his great 
address on slavery (Vol. II, p. 27): “Such a being 
He is 
He is an End, not a mere 
instrument or means. He was made for his own virtue 
Is this end reconcilable with his 


which can be offered to any creature of God. It is to 


_ degrade him from his rank in the universe, to make 


him a means, not an end, to cast him out from God’s 
spiritual family into the brutal herd. Such a being 
was plainly made to obey a Law within himself. 
This is the essence of a moral being. He possesses, 
as a part of his nature, and the most essential part, a 
sense of duty which he is to reverence and follow, in 
opposition to all pleasure or pain, to all interfering 
human wills. The end of such a being as we have de- 
scribed is, manifestly, improvement.” 

Just why this familiar idea of all the great aboli- 
tionists should be selected as “‘the basic article of the 
faith of humanism’’ is difficult to imagine. 

Again, modern humanists contend that if a 
man comes to doubt the existence of God or survival 
after death he should still maintain his ethical life 
and press on to highest ideals. Why, we ask, should 
that be presented at this late date as something new 
and extraordinary? But such is the case. I quote 
from the preface to “Humanist Sermons.” ‘The 
humanist attitude toward the idea of God is not that 
of denial at all; it is that of inquiry. The humanist 
is questful; but if the quest be found fruitless he will 
still have his basic religion intact, viz., the human 
effort to live the abundant life.’”’ More than a hun- 
dred years ago one of the greatest of all English 
preachers, Frederick W. Robertson, after passing 
through a soul-harrowing experience of doubt, gave 
what is to this day the classic expression to this idea. 
He said: “In the darkest hour through which a human 
soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful this at least is 
certain: if there be no God and no future state, yet 
even then it is better to be chaste than licentious, 
better to be true than false, better to be brave than 
to be a coward. Blessed beyond all earthly blessed- 
ness is the man who in the tempestuous darkness of 
the soul has dared to hold fast these venerable land- 
marks .... thrice blessed, because he shall pass 
into clear, bright day.’ 

In every decade since Robertson’s time every 
liberal minister, every sane agnostic, every ethical 
culturist, has presented this as a common sense com- 
monplace. Why should it be presented now as a 
“new basic religion” for any man? 

Again, in no book or article by a modern human- 
ist have we seen any adequate recognition of the 
humane, humanistic achievements of the Universal 
Church, what has been or is being done to-day by 
both orthodox and liberal Christianity. This is 
a serious defect and quite unworthy of these fine 
ministers and teachers. With all the faults of the 
church, what wonders have been achieved, and so 


Here is this revolutionary (?) idea - 


largely through its influence! Chattel slavery is gone, 
the legalized saloon is outlawed, unethical industrial 
horrors have been exposed; white slavery, child 
slavery, industrial slavery, have been checked. Never 
before have we had a reasonable hope for permanent 
world peace. Can any man question the large share 
which the church universal has had in all this progress, 
or the fact that what ended in legislative hall very 
often had its initiation in the prayer-meeting of the 
church? ( 

What about the almost countless forms of humane 
agencies carried on to-day by the churches of all 
faiths? Not infrequently a whole page of a metro- 
politan newspaper is filled with just the names and 
officers of humanitarian agencies carried on by the 
people of all churches, without state aid. 

Surely, this is the work which the modern hu- 
manist is talking about, and whether his ‘‘new” re- 
ligion will augment this blessed work irrespective of 
theistic faith and its corollary, prayer, remains to 
be seen. 

The thorough-going humanist wishes not only 
to hold these high ideals and to discharge every duty 
to his fellows, but he wishes to know why he so wishes, 
and also to know the why of the universe about him. 
Is there no cause for him or the universe? On a 
nontheistic theory he must constantly witness “‘dy- 
namic dust going it blind” yet working to obvious ends, 
and non-intelligence creating intelligence. Looking 
within. he would desire some reason for the origin of his 
conscience, for his sense of dependence and his in- 
stinctive reverence for sacred books and_places. 

The qutestful humanist sees everywhere the 
manifestation of a power and energy that seems to be 
one energy. Let him take a purely scientific defini- 
tion such as Herbert Spencer’s, “We are ever in the 
presence of an infinite and eternal energy from which 
all things proceed.”” This does not explain his own 
humanism. He now adds to this definition the words 
of the late Charles W. Eliot, in “Religion of the Fu- 
ture,’ “One omnipresent, eternal energy, inform- 
ing and inspiring the whole creation at every instant 
of time and throughout infinite spaces.” He now 
has a definition that makes a working hypothesis for 
man’s inner life and the world about him. 

What do we know of this Power? Is it friendly 
to man? We can surely answer that whatever this 
Power may be, and aside from any supernatural 
revelation, its highest achievement on this planet is 
the creation or development of personality. The high- 
est personality that we know is rational, affectionate 
parenthood. We are, therefore, violating no laws of 
thought when we address this Power as “‘Our Father.” 

If we are children of an age-long and eternal 
Father, then we are all brothers, all humanists. We 
can also say theoretically that if any communication 
with such a Power were possible it would involve the 
exercise of man’s highest nature. It is safe to say 
that with few exceptions the vast uncounted millions 
of all races fully believe that they hold such converse. 
Who shall demonstrate to the contrary? 

Here is all that we mean by communion, prayer, 
mysticism. I am a humanist, therefore a theist. I 
am a theist, therefore a humanist. 

Belmont, Mass. 
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Many Kinds of Universalists 


IV. Prayer---the Art of Arts in Human Life 
Eleanor B. Forbes 


The Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes was born in Buck- 
field, Me. After graduating from Hebron Academy and 
Bates College, she was ordained in 1901. She has 
been pastor of Universalist churches at Gray and New 
Gloucester, Maine, and is now serving the church at 
West Paris. 


this age of reason prayer is consigned by many 
to the realm of superstition. Were we to look 
upon the surface of life, we would say it had 
eS become one of the lost arts. In our rushing 
pamnes life, prayer has become almost obsolete, for 
we have no time for those things which are not prac- 
tical. Would we bring back this lost art, prayer, we 
must be ready to answer these questions the world 
is asking: “Is prayer reasonable?” “Is prayer prac- 
tical?” “‘Is prayer scientific?” “How,” say the worldly 
wise, “if God is unchangeable and governs His world 
by inexorable law, how does the prayer of the human 
heart avail? Why waste time and breath voicing 
petitions, praises and thanksgiving? Is it not more 
reasonable to accept the decree of fate without com- 
plaint—assume the stoical attitude toward all the 
experiences of life?’ 

What is the power of prayer in the face of the 
fact that God is the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever? 

We must also answer the practical objector. 
This is the age of doing. James is quoted: “If a 
brother or sister be naked and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, 
be ye warmed and fillea; notwithstanding ye give 
them not those things which are needful to the body; 
what doth it profit?” 

Science, law, cause and effect—these are the 
words of the present day. Is prayer scientific? Is 
it according to divine law? Is it a cause which can 
produce an effect? 

Let us remember that prayer is not a form of 
words. Jesus gave a prayer for his disciples which 
indeed is a model as to language, simplicity and beauty 
of thought. Even that prayer is no talisman to 
protect the soul from evil. Real prayer may be said 
to be the language of the soul with its God. It is the 
Open Sesame to the inexhaustible storehouse of All 
Good. 

First, there must be the prayer of soul communion, 
or the oneness of the soul with the Oversoul, the finite 
with the Infinite. We must remember that God 
speaks His message to the world through the human 
voice. Great is the need to listen, that the message 
may be clear, that there may be authority for the word. 

There is at the present day such a Babel of voices 
that one hardly dares to utter the thoughts that come 
to mind. The seeker after truth hears the world’s 
cry, “‘Lo here, lo there!” Again, “Seek the truth at 
this shrine.”” Another calls from afar, “Lo, we have 
found the truth in ancient lore.” 

The soul must make itself one with the very 
center of truth would the divine authority be heard. 
We marvel at the wonderful calm authority of 


Jesus, the power which radiated from his very being. 
One truth above all others he emphasized: “‘Of myself 
I can do nothing; the words I speak are not mine but 
the Father’s; it is the Father working in me.” 

If, then, the Beloved Son needed the hour of soul 
communion with the Infinite, how much more do we 
who are just learning the way! It is, then, the most 
important part of every day to keep the sacred tryst 
with the spirit. 

Let us remember God has given to every child 
of His a special message to the world. This may not 
be given in words alone; it may be given in some use- 
ful work or some quiet beautiful life. How, then, do 
we dare to give that message unless we first listen in 
the silence of our souls? 

Nothing will allay our human fears, the thought 
of human limitations, like the prayer of soul com- 
munion. Nothing will free us from the bondage of 
envy, jealousy, the comparing of our own life with 
another’s, like the hour of soul communion. In the 
words of Clinton Scollard: 


Let us put by some hour of every day 
For holy things, whether it be when dawn 
Peers through the window-pane, or when noon 
Flames like a burnished topaz in the vault, 
Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 
Its plaintive melody; some little hour 
Wherein to hold rapt converse with the Soul, 
From sordidness and self, a sanctuary, 
Swept by the winnowing of uneen wings, 
And touched by the White Light Ineffable. 


After the prayer of communion there must 
follow the prayer of asking—the active prayer. The 
objection comes to our ears, ‘‘Prayer will not change 
God’s plan for us.” On the surface of life we see 
much injustice. One rolls in luxury while another 
begs at the palace door. One man is keen, happy, 
intelligent, another is dull, sad, and slow of thought. 
One has the blessings of this world—travel, educa- 
tion, home, friends—while another arrives just a 
moment too late or a moment too soon for the pass- 
ing out of the gifts of the gods. If there is a God 
of justice, why this seeming difference in human life? 

I think when we learn the laws of life we shall 
see that infinite justice underlies the real world of 
thought and action. God has given us the divine gift 
of free-will, therefore it is for us to reach out and take 
the good things which the Father is so ready to bestow 
upon us. It is the command of Jesus, “Ask and ye 
shall receive;” this is the law of God. 

We look with admiration upon the scientists of 
our day—Edison, Marconi, Curie and others. Why 
should God pour into their minds secrets hidden for 
ages? It is because their whole life thought is one 
continual asking for truth. All art, knowledge, 
science, truth, comes from the inexhaustible reservoir 
of infinite Mind, the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever. It is not truth that changes, but it is the in- 
dividual seeker after truth who bring its light to the 


_world. 
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It is just as true on the higher plane of spirit. 
The sun of righteousness is shining continually, but 
the individual must turn toward the light would he 
be warmed into life and love. 

“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 


there comes back the word, ‘‘Keep courage, help is 
near.” It is the Spirit of the Christ in the heart of 
humanity echoing and re-echoing the words of the 
long ago, “It is I, be not afraid.’’ Now there is less 
danger, less loneliness, on sea and land because of 


this wondrous truth—the scientific prayer one for 
the other. In the every-day world there is the same 
help, comfort and safety. 

It was several years ago at our summer school 
that this experience occurred: Near the Cottage where 
friends were living was a breakwater. The high rocks 
were very attractive to the adventurous spirit of a 
little boy in the home. The father had warned his 


righteousness’—this is the hope of the world’s salva- 
_ tion. It is a hungry world. Men and women are 
not satisfied with mere existence; they never will be 
satisfied with the earth earthy. 

If prayer—the asking, seeking prayer—is_ the 
medium through which flow the forces of life—light, 
‘love and wisdom—it must be practical. The relation 
of the soul with the material universe, its position of 


master or slave, is determined by this vital power of 
active prayer, the prayer of asking, the power of the 
spoken word. We little realize the creative energy 
God has placed in the soul of every child. Words 
spoken become vibrant with hope, courage, faith and 
love. 

At the present day the world has become so very 
practical that the wayside shrine has been replaced 
by the wayside rest, the wayside lunchroom, the way- 
side hospital. It seems as though the world has lost 
its realizing sense of spiritual riches, spiritual food, 
rest and wholeness. Sometime it will learn: the 
lessons Jesus taught that the material follows the 
spiritual as shadow follows substance, that Jesus’ 
words, ‘“‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness and all things shall be added,” contain the 
secret of the great creative energy in man. 

In this everyday commonplace life of ours we see 
the working of the law. Who are they who receive 
the most favors from the earth friends? Are they 
not the people who make their wants known? To 
whom do you give your time, your thoughts, your 
gifts? Not to those who never cross your path, but 
to those who appeal to you. If this is the law on 
the earth-plane of thought, much greater and finer is 
its working on the spiritual plane. In the words of 
Jesus, “If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask him!’’ 

There is one more test to which prayer must be 
submitted. It must be cast into the crucible of 
science. Will it stand the test? We think it will 
reveal the very promise of God, the final victory of 
every soul. It explains the oneness of the soul with 
the Oversoul—the relation of soul with every other 
soul bound together by the Christ love. 

The prayer one for the other is as scientific as any 
law in chemistry or mathematics. We know that as 
the waves of light, heat and sound go forth into the 
ether as vibration, so in like manner prayer, the in- 
tense desire of the soul itself, goes forth in waves into 
the atmosphere of Spirit. These vibrating waves find 
a response in some other soul and in time the prayer 
is answered. 

We never cease to wonder at the work of wireless 
telegraphy. We never tire of bringing before our 
vision scenes in mid-ocean when men and women 
come face to face with death. But for the truth of 
electrical waves sending forth the message of distress 
out into the darkness, over the troubled waters— 
lives would be lost. In reponse to this cry for help 


son of the danger of crossing from the low wall near 
the shore to the higher places, telling him about the 
tide coming in. When the tide was out the path 
looked very safe. One day this boy, with his play- 
mate, was living in the world of imagination—doing 
wonderful deeds, attempting the great unknown, ex- 
ploring the forbidden land. In the great adventure 
they forgot all else save the joy of the hour. Soon 
the sky began to darken and the peal of distant 
thunder was heard. Startled out of their dream world 
they began to retrace their steps, when to their horror 
the path to the shore was covered with water. In 
the meantime the father was seeking his lost child. 
Coming down to the sea he saw the boys cut off from 
land. There was no escape. In answer to the cry 
of the child the father stood upon the shore calling 
again ‘and again: ‘‘Be brave; wait just where you are; 
the storm will soon pass; the tide will go dut. Pro- 
tect your playmate; he is younger than you; you must 
be strong and brave.”’ Not once, not twice, did that 
father send his message of love across the water, but 
again and again. While the lightning flashed about 
them and the thunder pealed out its deafening roar, 
the father’s voice came to the ears of the child, giving 
him the courage, the confidence, the patience, to wait 
in peace till the storm was over and the tide went out. 
It was the scientific prayer that brought the children 
back to safety, joy and the hearts of home. ’ 

Are we not all adventurous children in the way of 
life? Do we not find ourselves face to face with the 
unexpected, the danger, the darkness? In our help- 
lessness we ery out to our guardian angels. Over the 
troubled waters of human experience we hear the as- 
surance, “It is I, be not afraid,” “‘I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.” 

Let us then keep the hour of soul communion that 
we may know the beauty and joy of living. Let us 
ask, knowing we shall receive. Let us pray one for 
the other, speak one to the other across the silence, 
knowing that over all and within all is the Spirit of 
the living Christ. Thus will this lost art, the art of 
prayer, come again into human life. Instead of 
broken, limited, faltering humanity, there will be 
Christ men and women, who will bless the world with 
victory, joy and loving service. 

* * * 


Live and love, 
Doing both nobly, because lowly; 
Live and work strongly, because patiently. 
That it be well done, unrepented of, 
And not to loss. 
Mrs. Browning. 
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Memories of the World War 


III. 


The Nobility That Breaks Through 


Johannes 


qi the World War, the Germanswere so powerful, 

4| they did things with such precision and ef- 
ficiency, they were so ruthless when they be- 
lieved they had to be ruthless, and above all 
they were so successful in the beginning of the war, 
that all kinds of stories grew up about their cruelty. 

Even recently those who want to forgive and 
forget have had a great struggle on their hands to 
prevent an inscription being placed on the rebuilt 
library of Louvain: “Destroyed by Teutonic fury.” 

The Germans probably were no more cruel than 
other peoples. They perhaps took war more seri- 
ously. They punished violations of the laws of war 
more quickly and sternly. By no means do I take 
their side in the burning of Louvain, and in the execu- 
tion of many civilians on mere suspicion. But only 
excited imaginations could have devised the stories 
of maiming of little children that were so current in 
the first years of the war. 

Just as there are many kinds of Americans to-day 
there are many kinds of Germans, and there were 
just as many kinds of Germans during the World 
War. Inthe ranks they had to move as one, but back 
in their billets all were different. They were as 
grave and gay, as wise and foolish, as good and bad, 
as you and I. 
mane man still was wise and humane and the despot 
was a despot. The poet dreamed his dreams and the 


man who thought only of “wine, women and song” 


whenever he could had them all. 

Let me illustrate with the story of John De Mot 
and the unknown German officer who occupied his 
house. 

John De Mot was a cultured young Belgian, 
the son of a Burgomaster of Brussels. His relatives 
are among my closest friends. In 1900 he went to 
Athens as the first Belgian student in the French 
School of Archeology. That same year a Harvard 
professor was called to Athens for special service in 
this school, and took with him his wife and a sister 
of his wife, from Baltimore. The young Belgian and 
this Baltimore girl met in a Greek household, the 
hostess being the Greek widow of the most famous of 
German archeologists. In that international atmos- 
phere, studying art together, De Mot and the Ameri- 
can girl fell in love, and in two years were married. 
It proved to be one of the happiest of international 
marriages. They had money enough, took a large 
house, made a beautiful home, and a little girl came to 
them. De Mot became curator of the fine arts 
museum, and had leisure for travel, for friends, for 
the studies he was prosecuting, and for his literary 
work. 

When the war came nobody thought that De 
Mot would get in it. He was past the age. He did 
not have to enlist. Like many other young gentle- 
men of Brussels, he was in the “Garde Civique,” but 
when this was scattered, the members sought their 
own homes. De Mot never came back. He followed 
the army toward the Yser, found a friend in command 


In the German army, the wise, hu- 


of the balloons, offered his services, and was sworn in 
as a private. Not only did he enlist, but he enlisted 
in the lowest rank and in one of the most dangerous 
of services. 

He was of the ardent type to whom the old French 
motto, “‘ Noblesse oblige,” meant something. He was 
a Christian who believed ‘““To whom much is given, 
of him much is required.” He sought active duty, 
and finally was made an observer in one of the “sau- 
sage’ balloons which are put up just back of the 
trenches to direct artillery fire and to watch the 
enemy. 

Three times De Mot’s balloon was hit by shell or 
bomb and sent down in flames. Three times he 
jumped with his parachute and escaped. Through 
four years of war he went safely. The last autumn 
had come and it seemed as if he might come through 
alive. Then the unexpected happened. Walking 
quietly along a road, in a place not especially danger- 
ous, a shell fell and he was killed. That was October 
5, 1918. 

His wife-was just back of the lines nursing in a 
front hospital, the little girl in school across the 
channel. Of their bravery, of how they carried on, 
of how the wife stuck to her adopted country and 
raised her little girl, of the happy marriage of the 
little girl to a French gentleman, this story does not 
tell. 

All this time, the Germans were in Brussels, 
While a majority of the people of that city went 
through the war in. their own homes, the palace of the 
King was a hospital, other public buildings were 
German offices, and the beautiful home of John De 
Mot was occupied by a high German officer. 

When I got to Brussels after the Armistice, the 
day before the Germans evacuated the city, I went to 
the home of Paul De Mot, brother of John De Mot, 
and there, either from some member of the family or 
from a famous lawyer who came to see me, I heard 
this story. 

A few days before the Armistice, when the Ger- 
mans saw that the end was near, a prominent Bel- 
gian gentleman was requested to call on the officer 
occupying the John De Mot home. When he reached 
there, the German officer said: “I have sent for you 
that you may bear witness that I have respected this 
house. Will you please come with me?” So together 
they went over the house from top to bottom, and 
found everything in order and well cared for. De- 
scending the grand staircase, the Belgian paused at a 
landing where there hung the full length portrait of 
the master of the house, a noble likeness of a noble 
man. Heobserved that crepe had been hung on the 
portrait as a symbol of mourning, and that on a little 
table below the portrait there was a magnificent bunch 
of fresh roses. The Belgian expressed some surprise, 
whereupon the German officer said sadly: “Every day 
since the Spanish Ambassador brought us the news 
of his death I have put fresh flowers there as my trib- 
ute to a brave foe and a gallant gentleman.” 
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In war time, if a person had told a story of this 
kind, his loyalty would have been under suspicion. 
The war madness has passed now, and we no longer 
believe everything evil about the enemy and every- 
thing good about ourselves. 

. Where there is essential nobility, it is apt to 
break through even when the strong barriers of war 
try. to dam it up. 

Not only among gentlefolk were there examples 


|» of nobility but among very humble people. 


Against the background of the German officer 


and the Belgian gentleman, there often rises in mem- 


ory the figure of a French peasant woman, their 
spiritual kinswoman. This story has appeared in a 
book about the war written by a well known man, 
but he got the story from me. 

Down on the Marne in the early summer of 1917, 
fong before the Marne came to have meaning for 
Americans, I visited the region invaded by the armies 
of the German Crown Prince. In many of the earlier 
invasions of the Germans, the fighting was desperate 
and the reprisals ruthless. The civilians did not 
know how to keep out of the way of the soldiers, or 
that quick death followed from firing on soldiers from 
hedges or housetops. The French and Belgian 
civilians always denied sniping. The Germans al- 
ways asserted that when they burned a house or 
executed peasants it was because of such sniping. 
In any event, one of the loveliest valleys of France 
was devastated by the tide of invasion. The Germans 
came and went and there was great suffering. 

One of the places destroyed was Sermaize. The 
first relief agency to reach that section was a unit 
of English Quakers. They brought food and clothing 
for quick emergency relief. They brought tractors 
and machines and ploughed and sowed the land. 


_ They brought lumber and nails and put up temporary 


houses. They brought doctors and nurses, and started 
civilian hospitals and baby saving clinics. 


In the summer of 1917, with Colonel Bicknell, I 
visited these English Friends to get ideas for the 
work of the American Red Cross, and to talk over 
putting some money into their work. We saw the 
young Quakers, coats and vests off, at work in the 
fields. We visited hospitals and baby homes. We 
talked with the women and old men whose relatives 
were off at the war or lying under a little lead cross 
in some fence corner or along the highway. Then we 
stopped at the cottage of a woman whose husband 
had been killed in the first rush of the Germans upon 
the village. She was a plain, matter-of-fact woman, 
strongly built, used to hard labor, her face tanned by 
work in the sun. Her little yard was all garden, for 
these thrifty French make every foot of land produce 
something. Much of her support came from her 
garden. But I noticed a good big corner of her garden 
taken up with graves. Then, to my surprise, I 
learned that they were the graves of Germans killed 
in the assault on the village. One of them was the 
grave of the German officer who ordered the attack 
on the town by which the husband of this woman had 
been killed. Most surprising of all to us, so fresh to 
the scenes of war, was the fact that the flowers of the 
French woman’s garden had overrun and _ partly 
hidden the German graves—all carefully tended, 
however. The grave of her enemy lay in her garden 
and had flowers on it! The grave of that officer who 
had burned her home and killed her man remained 
in her yard undisturbed. “How does it happen,” I 
said to her, “that you plant flowers on the graves of 
the Germans?” Her reply was classic. It went 
down into depths that war can not plumb. It spoke 
of the common things of humanity that unite us— 
mightier than those that divide us. It threw light 
on essential womanhood, no matter what garb it 
wears or what race claimsit. “The German women,” 
she said quite simply, ‘would do the same by our 
dead.” 


The Book to Which He Turned 


F. C. Hoggarth 


SOME time ago we visited a youth in hospital. 
He had been ill more or less ever since and 
as a result of the war. The iron had entered 
his soul and he was bitter about some things. 
In the days when he was able to go about, we had many 
a talk. He had been a big reader, especially of the 
“moderns.” He had read most if not all the books of 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells and others of that ilk. 
On the day of our visit, a little book Jay on the 
bed. “I reckon this,’ he said unsolicited, “is the 
greatest book ever written.” He handed it to me and 
I saw it was a pocket edition of the book of Job. 
Somehow, he said, he could no longer read Wells 
and Shaw. They had ceased to spell-bind him. In 
that hour of greatest need, things like ‘Ann Veronica,” 


“The New Machiavelli,’ were worse than useless. 


They had no message. So he had turned from the 
“moderns” to an ancient volume, and it had “found 
him” and spoken to his desperate need. Against 
the background of his dark experience, its words were 
full of comfort and of strength. They helped when 


others failed. Neither Wells nor Shaw would imagine 
their books to be substitutes for the Bible—even 
though Shaw did once consent to “Man and Super- 
man” being published in a cheap edition, because 
“bibles must be cheap!” 

Wells once writing of the ten greatest books in 
the world put the Bible at the head of the list—choos- 
ing as his two representative books the prophecy of 
Isaiah and St. Mark’s Gospel. 

Yet in the rush of modern life, and in the ever 
pressing invitations and inducements to read this or 
the other latest modern book, the Bible gets crowded 
out. For the greatest book of all, there is no time 
and it may be no inclination. For, like all great 
books, the Bible makes demands on its readers. To 
those who take trouble, give steady and unhurried 
attention, and ponder over what they read, it has rare 
and priceless gifts in its keeping. It is ever “finding” 
men. Those who know it best speak most confidently 
of its help in hours of need. We recently heard 
the head of a great business, who had had at least his 
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share of trouble and of difficulty in life, say that he 
had tested one book of the Bible (Proverbs) in all 
sorts of anxieties and perplexities and it had never 
failed him once. 

The head of a college not many weeks ago told 
in our hearing of a day of trial in his youth, when 
disaster had overtaken his family, and all their hopes 
seemed dashed to the ground. In perplexity and great 
grief, he visited a friend, and on the wall was a text 
card with the words, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee.’”’ Those words, 
spoken by a great prophet long ago, brought such re- 
assurance that his fears departed and did not re- 
turn. 


One Thing 


Feb. 22, 1930 


W. T. Stead tells how as a boy at boarding school, 
twelve years of age, feeling miserable and forlorn, for 
he had never been from home before, he then dis- 
covered the consolatory influence of many of the 
Psalms. 

Take them all round, he said, the Psalms are 
probably the best reading in the world when you are 
hard hit and ready to perish. To have such a book 
as a friend is a great standby. 

Some books, like some friends, fail us in the hour 
of our utmost need. The Bible is not one of these fair 
weather ones. Whatever other reading is crowded out, 
we do well to see that the Bible, especially in its noblest 
pages, is kept in. 


Is Needful 


A. Ritchie Low 


HAVE worshiped in isolated schoolhouses, 
in large city churches and in beautiful Euro- 
pean cathedrals, but it is only recently that I 
have had an opportunity to attend a Mennon- 
ite meeting-house. Somehow or other, probably 
through friends with whom I was staying, the leader 
had learned that there was a minister in the congrega- 
tion, and so, in a very brotherly fashion, he made 
himself known to me. 

He insisted that I take a seat on the platform. 
“Mr. Low,” he went on to say, “will give a prelimi- 
nary talk,” and so such as I had gave I unto them. 
In about ten minutes I had taken my seat and they 
commenced to sing—and such singing! I shall not 
soon forget it. They put their heart and soul into it. 
Lacking an organ, for they do not believe in musical 
instruments for church purposes, the leader used a 
tuning fork. 

After the hymns the Jeader who had introduced 
me commenced to preach. And such preaching! I 
have heard not a few preachers on both sides of the 
Atlantic, have listened to some of the twenty-five 
peers of the American pulpit, but few of them made 
me feel as did this simple, warm-hearted Pennsylvanian 
Dutchman. - 

From a homiletical viewpoint his sermon had many 
flaws, it contained perhaps many errors in grammar, 
but the thing that impressed me was his great, earnest 
sincerity. His ardor, his enthusiasm, his passion, 
enthralled me. I had seldom before and I have never 
since heard anything quite like it. I probably never 
shall unless again I go back among them. He gave 
me the impression of one who was speaking to his 
fellow men for the last time and in the morning had 
to give an account of himself to the Master. Despite 
its literary defects his message went home. One 
must either accept Jesus as the Way of Life and be 
saved or reject him and be damned. There was no 
half-way house in this case. Take it or leave it. 
Accept him or reject him. 

His theology, of course, is not mine, but what 
interested me most was not so much the contents of 
his sermon as the manner in which he delivered it. 
He was on fire for God. His enthusiasm was con- 
tagious, and J am told he preached in the same manner 
each Lord’s day. 


1 


As I sit here in my study I can close my eyes and 
see before me this big-hearted Dutchman, this pas- 
sionate Mennonite, pleading earnestly with men to 
surrender to Jesus the Christ and through him obtain 
everlasting life. And I have been asking myself just 
why it is that more of us have not got what he had. 
“The supreme qualification for the ministry,” said 
Silvester Horne, “‘is a soul aflame.”” The man I am 
writing about was exactly what Horne had in mind, 
one with a passion for souls. 

The temperature of those who sit in the pew is 
largely determined by the preacher in the pulpit. 
I am half afraid that too many of us are not unlike 
a match that has already been struck. A match is 
not a match unless it has a head, and the head, to be 
of some use, must either illuminate or set fire to some- 
thing. Here is the real aim of the ministry: to set 
men on fire for God, to illuminate their hearts and 
minds. Religion is not taught but caught. Chris- 
tianity is not only something to be believed but also 
something to be experienced. 

It may be that in probing for the reason for this 
man’s great passion for others, we shall find for our- 
selves the secret of being the exemplification of him 
whom we serve. Our Mennonite brother believed 
ardently the doctrines of the New Testament, not 
only because they were in the New Testament but 
because he himself had experienced them. This was 
the source of his power. May it not also become ours? 

Why are we so passionless in our ministry? Can 
it be that because of the heat of the day, of the dis- 
couragements we have met by the wayside, our oil has 
run out and our lamps burn but dimly! I have 
listened to an auctioneer sell dollar watches with 
more ardor than many a minister puts into his ser- 
mon. What is the cause of our inefficiency? I know 
that it is easier to write about it than to explain it, 
and I am not unmindful of my own limitations. In- 
deed, it is my own consciousness of the lack of what 
the simple-hearted Mennonite so eminently possessed 
that first brought the subject to my mind. 

The one great qualification for the ministry, as 
I see it, is a warm heart. But hearts can never be 
warmed at a cold fireside and, let us be frank about 


’ it, some of our pulpits resemble such. Where there 


is little light there is little heat. Intellect is indis- 
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pensable, but itis not enough. It is only when knowl- 
edge is wedded to zeal that the best results are ob- 
tained. 

Sometimes an unlettered layman will accomplish 
more for the Kingdom of God than a cultured minis- 
ter. How can this be explained? May it not be 
due to an intensity of conviction and a passion for 
souls? It seems to me that as preachers we must be- 
lieve more than we do in communion with God the 
Father. 
of prayer than anything else. Consecration, quiet 
meditation, a longing to be of some use, the lifting up 
of the heart to God in supplication, surely these are 
the means whereby we shall reach the narrow rugged 
road that leads to the dwelling place of the Most High. 
The victory that overcometh the world is to be won 
by no other route. 

Francis Coillard, the great missionary, spent many 
years in the regions beyond. Wearied by constant 
labor, after numerous vicissitudes and trials, he de- 
parted for the land that is fairer than day. “Under 
a great tree near Sefula,” says his biographer, Edward 
Shillito, “where Coillard and Christina loved to picnic, 


New Church 


M|ROM the Rev. B. C. Ruggles, minister of the 
A| Universalist church in Oakland, Cal., we 
have received a letter and a statement an- 

#2} nouncing the purchase of a property in that 
city and asking our help in raising five thousand dol- 
lars. This is not a large sum. We cordially com- 
mend this project. 


The Editor. 


The Letter 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the following statement is the good news of our purchase 
of a church property. We know how happy you will be with us, 
and we leave it to you to add to or take from as you shall see fit. 
Also the appeal for general aid from the church. Our people 
ean not raise much. We are facing our problem of adequate 
regular support, had just been driving for that before our good 
fortune came. 

We have made a really marvelous purchase. 
of a very bright future. 


It assures us 


B.C. Ruggles. 


The Statement 


Two years ago the minister and trustees of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Oakland, California, decided that if they 
ecouldn’t get a whole loaf they would take half a loaf. Which 
means that if they couldn’t afford a church edifice, so sorely 
needed, they would seek to find a residence capable of conver- 

sion into an adequate temporary church home. So the search 
has been on. 

A certain district of wide area, practically unchurched, 
where nearly seventy per cent of the increase in population has 
developed the past few years, was visualized as the ideal loca- 
tion. This particular section, head of Lake Merritt district, is 
central to Oakland and adjoining cities. 

On Jan. 22 of this year, across the street from where Mr. 
and Mrs. Ruggles had been calling, was a sign, “For Sale,’”’ on a 
good looking and commodious house. The agent, whose office 
was near by, proved to be an old friend, former assistant manager 
of Hotel Oakland. He quickly gave entrance to the building, 
informing them that it was “a bargain buy.’’ Five minutes 
after a cursory survey of the premises, the minister looked at his 


Perhaps we are suffering more from a lack ° 


there are two crosses which mark their last resting 
place. On a stone between the two is inscribed in 
French: ‘For me to live is Christ.’”” A better epitaph 
is not to be found in Westminster. 

The need of the contemporary church, it seems to 
me, is more Coillards, and the cause for which our 
blessed Lord gave his life can not triumph unless they 
are forthcoming. The call of the hour is not for more 
ministers but for heralds of a passion, men made in the 
image of God. “Let a man examine himself,” says 
the great Apostle Paul. This is not a bad text for the 
clergy of 1930 to apply to themselves. One thing is 
needful: contact with God that we may have con- 
tact with the sons of men. Other things will take 
care of themselves. 

“Be faithful to Him, your people, yourselves,” said 
Robert W. Dale, “and you will not have to exclaim 
when your life is over, ‘All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.’ You will thank God that He appointed you 
in this world to a service which was the most perfect 
preparation for the larger life, the loftier activities, the 
everlasting glory of the world to come.” 

United Church, Colchester, Vermont. 


in Oakland 


wife and the thought “Hureka!’’ flashed between them. That 
they were right was proved by the action the following day of 
the board of trustees, who carefully inspected the place and within 
an hour negotiated the purchase of the building. 

Thus divine leadings surely brought them to the long desired 
goal, the first step toward an assured future. This is what they 
found: A drawing room and a dining-room opening together 
without obstruction, providing an auditorium 18 x 60 feet, with 
small recess rooms and large hall opening in to provide further 
seating space. An ample kitchen with all modern facilities ad- 
joins the dining-room. Upstairs a bed-room 15 x 28 easily fur- 
nishes a small lecture hall and Sunday school room. Another 
good-sized bed-room makes an adequate church office and addi- 
tional class-room. Another smaller room can be used for cloak- 
room or another class-room. Toilet and bath are separate, 
both upstairs and in the basement. There is a complete oil- 
burning furnace. 

A large two-car garage provides an ideal primary Sunday 
school room, with French doors opening into the lovely garden 
with its central pool. This is something that Mrs. Ruggles 
has always dreamed of for her primary department, when they 
have their nature lessons. 

The location is just one block off the intersection of four 
main arterial streets of Oakland, within half a block of the large 
Grand Lake Theater. It is served within this block by two 
street car lines, two bus lines and one San Francisco ferry train. 
It is one of the easiest places to find and is perfect for designa- 
tion of location. It is in what is known in real estate values as 
“the hot spot of Oakland,’’ where there will be increasing valua- 
tion with the years. The house is modern and good looking, on a 
lot 50 x 120 feet, almost on the curved corner of the street. The 
whole place was bought for less than the lot itself is worth. 

Five thousand dollars is all that is necessary in addition to 
what they have in the church building fund to complete the 
purchase and equip the building. Surely rejoicing friends of 
the faith will assist in raising this amount, which has to be 
quickly realized, since the purchase is “‘a cash buy.’’ Thanks 
and praise for the help which wi 1 surely come. 

* * * 

It is usually not so much the greatness of our trouble, as 
the littleness of our spirit, which makes us complain.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 
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East and West 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Same vO ministers, one a Westerner, the other a 

| New Englander, sat in the study of the 
Western man discussing the problems of the 
28 profession. “There is a glamour about the 
New: England churches for us in the West,” said Dr. 
B. “We think if we only had one of your parishes, 
all our troubles would be over.” In the visitor’s 
mind arose at once an echo of the talk among New 
England ministers. ‘Our churches are so conserva- 
tive. What a relief it would be to get out into the 
wide spaces of the West, where people are not afraid 
of what is new! Our people are all moving away. 
Soon there will be no New England, for it will all have 
gone West.” With the memory of such remarks 
often heard, the visitor smiled. “There is a glamour 
for us in the West,” she said. “We think you have 
more opportunity out here. You surely must have 
some of the folks we have lost.” ‘But they don’t 
stay with us,” continued Dr. B., and then went on 
with the tale of the frequent moves to get a new 
apartment and a bit of land where the children may 
play, of the time and money involved in staying by 
the old church, and the compelling appeal of the 
neighborhood church of whatever faith. The talk did 
not seem to have any cheerful elements. ‘Are we all 
on the downward path?” asked the visitor of herself. 

But in another hour the two ministers were 
meeting with the church school workers of Dr. B.’s 
church. Here was youth and enthusiasm, no talk of 
losses. or discouragements, everybody absorbed in 
working out the task of teaching religion to the young. 
The contrast was characteristic of the recent visit to 
Illinois made by the Executive Director of the General 
Sunday School Association. The imperative of re- 
ligious education lifts people out of despondency. 
To get these young folks somewhere is the goal and 
the incentive. No discouraging talk about a declining 
institution. 

At Peoria is a church school that proves inade- 
quate a plant many people would call large. At 
Table Grove a federated movement has a school which 
spills all over the neighborhood for its class work 
because the church can not hold them. Practically 
all the young people of the little village gathered into 
one organization for one glorious purpose. A dozen 
or more of the leaders meet at nine o’clock in the 
morning to meet the field worker. They do not often 
see a denominational worker, because federated move- 
ments get left out of all denominational field trips. 
“We never discuss doctrine,” 
us. “We are too busy with our practical questions.” 
At Galesburg, the church school workers are carrying 
right on with their tasks, profiting by the good work 
in organization which has been done there and per- 
mitting no slump while they wait for the new minis- 
ter. Hope and courage are in their talk about the 
work. 

Everywhere people tell me that there is less de- 
nominational spirit in the Middle West than in New 
England, that the people have not the traditions of 
the East and never can have. But in this field of 


a good woman tells, 


religious education they are building up a new set of 
traditions. They are entirely loyal to the State and 
General Sunday School Associations, because they 
find in them help for the task that seems most ur- 
gent, that of teaching young people how to make re- 
ligion a vital influence. 

A great deal of talk is going on just now about 
better co-operation. It is the dream of some that if 
we only can succeed in setting up a Department of 
Religious Education, the co-operation to be desired 
will magically come to pass. In the meantime, that 
co-operation is already taking place in the name of 
religious education. 
workers and the Y. P. C. U. meet together for a rally, 
There is no way to distinguish the delegates of one 
organization from those of the other. The speakers 
belong to the older group, but their word is received 
as a challenge to youth. The minister from Joliet 
drives in on Saturday afternoon with a carload of 
young folks. He disappears after his speech to get 
home for Sunday service. But on Sunday afternoon 
he is back again in time for the Y. P. C. U. meeting, 
ready for the informal discussion which makes him 
“one of the bunch.” 

When I arrive at Mt. Pleasant, they tell me I am 
to speak to the Ladies’ Aid on ‘‘Women and Mis- 
sions.” Co-operation again, with nobody at an office 
desk to tell either the Mt. Pleasant ladies or the 
visitor that it ought to be done. 

This, then, is the outstanding significance of this 
trip. Religious education is a live interest of the most 
intelligent people we have. When it is put in its 
place, at the center of our program, discouragements 
disappear out of the conversation and co-operation 
takes place as the natural way of living. 

One other point stands out, the intense interest 
in humanism. “What is Boston doing about it?’’ 
they all ask. At Oak Park, there is a young superin- 
tendent from the Meadville Seminary who sees human- 
ism pretty large, and a clear-headed minister who has 
thought his way out from a Baptist fundamentalism 
to a Universalist theism. It is a liberal education to 
hear the two men talk, and most interesting to ob- 
serve how the combination of the two points of view 
is gathering a fine group of thoughtful boys and girls 
in the Y. P. C. U. “TI left another church because I 
could not believe what they taught,’”’ one young lady 
tellsme. ‘I like what I am getting here.” 

Next day, the Meadville student takes me to. 
lunch at the seminary. As we eat, I am put through 
the third degree regarding Boston’s attitude on cen- 
sorship and free speech. Later, in the reception- 
room, I talk briefly about “Inside the Study and Out- 
side It.”” They listen respectfully, but as soon as I 
finish they are off on a discussion of humanism. One 
tall lad has a Lutheran background and his theism is 
unshakable. But it is attacked most vigorously. 
They rise from their chairs. They shake their fingers. 
at each other, now and then they laugh. They en- 
tirely forget the speaker listening in a corner. It is. 
the inside of the study that is real to them. Now and 


At Elgin, the church school © 
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then somebody hints that he knows we actually do 
have to meet certain situations outside the study, 
where children’s questions must be answered and 
children’s ideals strengthened. 

Next comes a visit to the church of Edward Scrib- 
ner Ames, to see the wonderful plant and to learn all 
possible about the original course of study in use in 


his church school. Then a glimpse of the university 
chapel, and a few other fine buildings, and at last the 
meeting of the Socialist Club, with addresses by 
Alastair Ma¢donald and Mary Agnes Hamilton. Al- 
together an afternoon not soon forgotten, and full of 
the zest of thinking youth. At least, the conservative 
Hasterner enjoyed it thoroughly. 


Practical Points on Publicity ; 
William T. Ellis 


There is one wonderful way whereby every Christian may 
extend his influence immeasurably, and count for all the things 
which make for righteousness in the world. 

That way is to co-operate with the press in Christian Pub- 
licity. 

This is not a plan for experts. It is work for the average 
church member. What this article suggests is practicable for 
everybody everywhere. 

The aim of Christian Publicity is to co-operate with the 
press in securing adequate, intelligent and sympathetic pre- 
sentation of the real news, local and general, of the church. 

There should be no effort to circulate anything for which 
there is not real warrant as honest news. The activities of the 
church are great enough, and diversified énough, and inherently 
interesting enough, to stand on their own feet as news. 

Christian Publicity is not a scheme for “‘working’’ the press. 
It is a sincere and open endeavor to co-operate with periodicals 
of all kinds. 

What Is News? 


Whatever is new and important is news. 

New forms of services, new workers, new organizations, new 
buildings, new members, new gifts—and the unclassified and 
unpredictable—these are church news. 

Whatever in a church touches the life of a considerable 
number of persons is news. Thus, all civic, state, denomina- 
tional, or inter-denominational organizations are a prolific source 
of news. 

Routine announcements—as that the regular services are 
to be held, and the regular minister is to preach—are not news. 
They are advertisements, and preferably to be inserted as such. 
The filling of newspaper columns with these “notices, ’ as typical 
of church news, has given the world an inadequate and mislead- 
ing impression of the church’s mission and activities. 

The congregation’s work is a more prolific source of pub- 
licity than the pastor’s words. 

“Human interest’? items—concerning veterans in service, 
unusual forms of endeavor, and work in jails, almshouses, hos- 
pitals, etc.—are a good sort of news. 

Special church days always afford opportunity for publicity. 

Every new missionary who appears in a community affords 
“copy” for at least one article. 

Kingdom news is good news; and often better worth print- 
ing than local items. Every congregation is a branch agency of 
a world-wide work; and there is a sound warrant for printing 
locally the great news about world-wide missions. 

This sort of news, in the form of incidents, statistics and 
important generalizations, may be obtained from the missionary 
magazines and from the missionary boards. It may also be 
secured by newspapers from various syndicates. 

But only local persons can get it into local papers. 

Good publicity also insures editorial comment upon re- 
ligious news and tendencies. It helps give Christianity its place 
in the eyes of the world. 


What To Do with News 


Every congregation should have a publicity committee, 


preferably one layman or young woman. 
The young people’s society or the adult Bible class could 


' paper. 


profitably take on this service. The local church advertising 
should also be handled by this committee. Publicity work 
answers the common question of Bible classes for ‘‘something 
to do.’’ 

These committees should co-operate with, or consolidate as, 
a community publicity committee of laymen, for the city, town, 
or county. Such a committee should have charge of financing 
and preparing any general advertising project undertaken by the 
united churches. 

Have a definite understanding with the local editors as to 
what they desire. They will be found ready for any fair co- 
operation. 

Furnish typewritten copy. 

Treat all the newspapers in the community alike. 

Beware of personal puffery or self-advertisement. 

Give the editor advance information of news. 

Help him get pictures when possible. 

Keep news brief. 

The success of publicity is not measured by the length of 
the articles printed, but by the impression upon the readers. 
Better four small items than one long one. 

The occasional person can write religious news for the great 
magazines. 

Having done all—keep on doing it. The grace of continuance 
is afundamental virtue in publicity work. 

About Religious Advertising 

The day of the church’s mendicancy is at its sunset. 

Christianity is no longer asking favors of the press. It is 
good naturedly requiring its rights. 

Whatever is the business of the church to say to the public, 
it pays for, business-fashion, just as it pays for the sign at the 
church door. 

Announcements of the place, time and character of meet- 
ings are the business end of the church. These belong in the 
advertising columns; reports of what a church has actually done 
belong in the news column, as a matter of right, and not of 
courtesy. 

The concerted invitation of all the churches of a community 
to all the people should be printed as display advertisements, and 
paid for. That is the new way (and the only way) of reaching 
all the men and women who do not attend church. When the 
church pays for printing her plea to the people she gives clear 
proof of the sincerity of her interest in them. 

Wherever the churches regularly advertise, it is easiest to 
secure sympathetic publicity on a large scale for all classes of 
church news. 

The Religious Press 

Every Christian family should subscribe for a religious 
The importance of this is stressed. Such a publication 
is really necessary for the dissemination of the news of the de- 
nomination, and of the church the world round, and for inspira- 
tion to Christian living. 

The promotion of the circulation of Christian literature is a 
far-reaching and proper service for publicity workers. 

Real news and helpful methods should be sent regularly to 
the church papers. 

Hospitals, jails, asylums, etc., should be kept supplied with 
religious literature. 


| | 
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Writing to the Editor 


Investigation has shown that editors of many daily news- 
papers are really troubled by lack of co-operation on the part of 
church people. As a rule, they do not hear frdm them—except 
when they ask for something. 

Every newspaper reader can be of service to the public and 
to the church by telling his editor what he thinks of the way his 
paper handles religious subjects. 

Many a newspaper has dropped its religious features simply 
because it has never received a word of interest in them from 
readers. 

Is a newspaper doing well by the church? Say so. 

Is it not doing well? Say so, with particulars. 

If the church news is too petty and local, too one-sided, too 
neglectful of big kingdom movements, say so. 

If you would like special religious features, like a Sunday 
school lesson, a missionary or social service department, a Bible 
study column, a young people’s feature, a weekly sermon— 
say so. 

The editor must run his own paper, but he will prize the 
counsel of every fair-minded reader. Many editors fail to print 
religious matter simply because they have never heard any de- 
mand for it. 

If the church folk sincerely want religious news, let them 
express that desire, in courteous, friendly fashion. 

And when you know any real news, upon any subject what- 
soever, telephone to the editor about that, too. He will learn 
that church people are friends worth having. 


Swarthmore, Penn. 
* * * 


FIFTY YEARS OF NAVAVIDHAN—ITS MEANING AND 
ITS MESSAGE 


A Call to the Jubilee Celebration* 


The declaration of Navavidhan in 1880 was a significant 
event in the spiritual history of modern India. It was preceded 
by a period of preparation covering exactly half a century. 
Rammohan Roy, the great forerunner, prepared the way for its 
advent when he called his friends to unite in Unitarian worship 
in 1825. Later on he inaugurated divine service (the Brahma 
Galiha) in 1828. To crown all, after full five years of preparation, 
the need for a permanent place of worship was felt and the 
Brahmo Somaj was established in 1830. 

From the very start Upasana (worship) was the rallying 
point around which the members met. In the early days, dur- 
ing the first twenty years up till 1850, readings from Vedantic 
scriptures formed an important part of Upasana (worship), 
which meant tuning our spirit to the olden rishis and seers of 
India. The days of Vakhyan (interpretation) came. Whatever 
spiritual experience found entrance into Maharshi Debendran- 
ath’s soul came to be accepted in the Brahmo Somaj, and dwelt 
upon at length in his Vakhyan and sermons. 

With the advent of the ministry of Brahmananda Keshub 
Chunder Sen began the emphasis on direct prayers and Arad- 
hana (adoration). Instead of God being referred to in the third 
person, He came to be addressed in the second person. This 
was an important step forward in the evolution of the Upasana 
of Navavidhan. Realization of such direct relationship led in- 
evitably to the idea of dispensation (God seeking man) and to the 
facts of communion with God and reception of Adesh (Divine 
command) from Him. These fundamental spiritual experiences 
have led to all the manifold thoughts, sentiments and activities 
that have gained recognition as Navavidhan. 

Accepting as we do the continuity of the Dispensation, we 
can not but say with Keshub that the Dispensation began with 
the foundation of the Calcutta Brahmo Somaj at Jorasanko and 
prepared the worshipers and workers for fifty years. After an un- 
conscious preparation for fifty years, it came to be consciously 


*All communications relating to the Jubilee are to be ad- 
dressed to the Secretaries, Jubilee-Centenary Committee, Peace 
Cottage, 84, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, India. 
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recognized in 1880 as the Navavidhan. Such realization came 
only after the acid test of Adesh (Divine command) which the 
faithful had to pass through. 

In celebrating the Jubilee, therefore, we must rejoice also 
over the centenary of this Brahmo Somaj at Jorasanko, Calcutta, 
which is to be celebrated in 1930, for we are bound to it by 
spiritual affiliation, spiritual continuity and spiritual develop- 
ment and in many matters affecting our social and national life. 

The Dispensation that we call the Navavidhan (New Dis- 
pensation) is not an isolated fact in history or society. It has 
not come for the emancipation of a handful of privileged people. 
It forsakes none, but it has come for all and through all. It has 
come through all humanity, for it is given to us to see that the 
law of synthesis and harmony is operating in all the churches, 
sects and communions. Like the law of universal gravitation, 
it is the spiritual law that makes for spiritual communion and 
spiritual solidarity. Other communions, therefore, have a claim 
upon our love and good-will. The removal of conflict between 
sect and sect, church and church, class and class, nation and na- 
tion, can only come from the spiritual law of synthesis and active 
participation in all spiritual experiences in the individual as well 
as in the collective life in the race. 

The outlook of the Navavidhan, therefore, comprehends 
the social, the national and religious aspects of the life of the 
people. Our flag is at once national and international. Our 
ideal is at once individual and collective. Our gospel is at once 
ancient and modern. 

We therefore request all our countrymen and those who 
are outside its borders to send their greetings and good wishes and 
to participate with us, whenever and wherever possible, in the 
joys which will accompany the celebration of the unique event— 
the Navavidhan Jubilee. 


* * * 


BOOKS FOR RURAL PASTORS 


Dr. Malcolm Dana, who has for many years been director 
of the Rural Church Department of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, and who is now assuming his new responsi- 
bilities in connection with the interseminary program in New 
England for the training of rural ministers, asked 150 persons to 
name the first fifteen books which a rural minister should own 
for his working library. On the basis of the replies thus received, 
Dr. Dana has compiled a list which expresses the judgment of 
the largest number of those whose opinion was sought. They 
comprised three different groups—country life specialists, pro- 
fessors in agricultural colleges and successful rural ministers or 
denominational field men. 

The composite list thus prepared, given in order of prefer- 
ence, turns out to be as follows: 


1. The Story of John Frederick Oberlin—Beard (Pilgrim 
Press). 

Rural Life—Galpin (Century). 

Elements of Rural Sociology—Sims (Crowell.) 

United Churches—Hooker (Doran). ; 

Tested Methods in Town and Country—Brunner 

(Doran). 

6. Churches of Distinction—Brunner (Doran). 

7. Evolution of a Country Community—Wilson (Pil- 
grim Press.) 

8. ‘Rural Social Problems—Galpin (Century). 

9. The Farmer and His Community—Sanderson (Har- 
court, Brace). 

10. Steeples among the Hills—Hewitt (Abingdon). 

11. Town and Country Churches in the United States— 
Morse-Brunner (Doran). 

12. The Farmer’s Church—Wilson (Century). 

18. American Agricultural Villages—Brunner (Doran). 

14, Handbook of Social Resources—Landis (University of 
Chicago). 

15. Our Templed Hills—Felton (Missionary Education 
Movement). 


ok 
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The General Convention at Work 


ABOUT JAPAN 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the Universalist Church 
held an all-day meeting at Headquarters in Boston on Friday, 
Feb. 7. Members present were the Rev. Stanley Manning, chair- 


man, Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, Miss Mary Slaughter, Mr. 
Harold Bibber, the Rev. Seth R Brooks, the Rev. E. Dean ‘ 


Ellenwood and the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., secretary. 

Reports from Japan and from the home base were con- 
sidered. Encouraging results are being achieved in Japan, 
notable among which is the increasing responsibility, both ad- 
ministrative and financial, being assumed’ by the Japanese 
themselves. The Co-operative Board which has recently been 
organized, composed of Japanese, both laymen and ministers, 
is trying to increase the financial support given to the work by 
the local Japanese churches and at the same time is to allocate 
the funds provided by the church at home. Heretofore this 
has largely been done by the Japan Mission Council, composed 
of the American missionaries and some Japanese representatives. 

Encouraging reports were made regarding the increased in- 
terest shown by the churches at home in the support of the work 
of the mission. The Washington Convention was ‘‘missionary- 
minded.’’ It faced the problems of financial support for the 
Board of Foreign Missions and acted with determination to 
arouse new interest. The Board, through new literature, letters 
and addresses is attempting to carry out the evident intent of 
the Convention. Many “World Service Shares’ at $10 each 
have been taken by individuals and organizations. Below is 
published a list of the churches and individuals contributing to 
Japan from October 1, 1929, to January 31, 1930, the total 
amount received being $1,754.63. It is confidently expected that 
this list will grow rapidly in the next few months. 

The Board gratefully acknowledges the co-operation being 
given by the officers and trustees of various State Conventions. 
Several of them have already adopted specific objectives to which 
contributions from their states will go. New York State is 
attempting to raise the entire salary of Dr. Cary. Maine hopes 
to support the work in Osaka. New Hampshire is interested in 
the Iidimachi Sunday school. The General Sunday School 
Association is caring for Mr. Terazawa at Shizuoka. The Y. P. 
C. U. is contributing toward the salary of Rev. Clifford Stetson. 
Other organizations are considering special work. The editors 
of State Convention publications are lending valuable assistance. 

At its meeting the Board was fortunate in having Rev. and 
Mrs. Clifford Stetson present for a long conference. They are 
in Hartford, Conn., this year, where Mr. Stetson is taking special 
studies to better fit him for the work in Japan. He is reaching 
many of our local churches and other groups with his story of 
the work. Mr. Harold Bibber, a member of the Board, spent a 
number of years in Japan in business connections and so con- 
tributes much to the Board’s understanding of conditions. 

The Board wishes to take this opportunity to express to 
ministers and laymen alike, its appreciation for the interest and 
practical co-operation it is receiving. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


* * 


Contributions to Japan Mission Oct. 1, 1929, to Jan. 31, 1930 


California: 
Oakland. 
Riverside. 
Individuals. 
Florida: 
Pensacola. 
Georgia: 
Atlanta. 
Illinois: 
Chicago, Redeemer. 
Chicago, St. Paul’s. 
Joliet. 


Oak Park. 

Peoria. 

Table Grove. 
Indiana: 

Manchester. 
Iowa: 

Mitchellville. 

Mount Pleasant. 
Maine: 

Livermore Falls. 

Machias. 

North Jay. 

Pittsfield. 

Portland, Congress Square. 

Portland, Messiah. 
Massachusetts: 

Attleboro, Murray. 

Attleboro, North. 

Boston, East. 

Cambridge, First. 

Charlton. 

Fitchburg. 

Lawrence. 

Malden. 

Marlboro. 

Methuen. 

Monson. 

North Dana. 

Peabody. 

Rockport. 

Salem. 

Somerville, First. 

Westminster. 

Individuals. 
Michigan: 

Horton. 

Individuals. 
Minnesota: 

Minneapolis, Redeemer. 
New Hampshire: 

Marlboro. | 
New York: 

Bristol. 

Canandaigua. 

Central Square. 

Dexter. 

Henderson. 

Women’s Metropolitan Alliance. 

Individuals. 
North Carolina: 

State Convention. 
Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

Springfield. 

Individuals. 
Pennsylvania: 

Girard. 

Philadelphia, Messiah. 
Rhode Island: 

Providence, First. 

Providence, East. 

Woonsocket. 

Individuals. 
Vermont: 

Cavendish. 

Derby Line. 

St. Johnsbury. 

Washington. 
General Sunday School Association. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WESTWOOD’S DENATURED CHRISTIANITY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much impressed with the sermon of Horace West- 
wood on ‘Our Denatured Christianity’’ in the Leader of Feb. 8. 
I admired its balance. Without balance how many things and 
truths are tipped over and smashed! He evaluates ‘‘ethics”’ 
rightly and deplores over-emphasis on ‘‘otherworldliness.’’ He 
makes an eloquent plea for the excellent motive that is back of 
much that calls itself ‘humanistic,’ but at the same time he has 
read his Bible and that other book of life, human experience, 
carefully enough to realize that ‘‘with its proclamation of Heav- 
en’s interest in earth Christianity was launched into the world.”’ 
He does not make this a substitute for the ethic of Jesus, but the 
inspiration of it. The ‘God who cares,’’ he tells us, is what 
gives the wings of victory to the aspirations of waiting hearts.’’ 

He quotes not a little scripture in confirmation of his text, 
“We love him because he first loved us,’”’ and he could have 
quoted much more. From the Old Testament promise that 
“God is, and is the rewarder of all those who diligently seek 
him,”’ to Paul’s direct statement that ‘‘We are saved by grace, 
through faith and not of works lest any man should boast,’’ and 
his triumphant cry, “If God be for us who can be against us?’’ 
the religion which the Master proclaimed, which the Christian 
centuries have cherished, which our fathers professed and is in 
our custody still to declare, is theocentric. The arch which spans 
heaven and earth came from the heavenly side. 

If Liberalism is wavering and anemic, if it has little power 
to persuade, may it not be, as Horace Westwood suggests, that 
with all its ‘sweet reasonableness’”’ it is not linked up enough with 
the heavenly dynamic? It is relying too much on its own 
strength and is not re-enforced enough with the strength of God. 
John’s baptism was of water, Christ’s was of the Holy Spirit 
and fire. Water can cleanse, but only fire can purge. Our 
times are calling for a gospel of power or, in other words, for 
the Gospel of which we can proclaim ‘“‘Our sufficiency is of 
God.” 

Thanks to Mr. Westwood for his discriminating statement. 
I believe he has pointed the way out for those who, not satisfied 
with a religion that is not rational and an ethic that is not sound, 
crave also that power and effectiveness which come alone from 
Him “whose arm is not shortened that it can not save.’”’ And 
while I am on the subject may I also add, Mr. Editor, that in 
your recent articles on ‘‘theism’’ you have been giving some lusty 
blows in behalf of “the faith once delivered to the saints,’’ but 
not confined to them. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
x ee 


FROM AN ABLE EXPONENT OF HUMANISM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As I read the pages of the Leader and find where you and 
Universalists generally stand on the doctrines of God and im- 
mortality I am astonished at the space you allow for the discus- 
sion of humanism. 

Of a truth you are a genuine liberal. You are more than 
liberal, you are magnanimous. I join with Carlyle Summerbell 
in gratitude for this free newspaper platform. 

All I hope is that it doesn’t get you into trouble. 

Your attitude shows in sharp contrast to that of one of your 
correspondents who does “not think it unfair to suggest to those 
who do not agree with us that they are not obliged to remain 
with us.’’ By this he comes dangerously near reading himself 
out of the ranks of liberals. When is a liberal not a liberal? 

A review of the ‘“‘Reactions”’ since Christmas prompts me to 
refer the opponents of humanism to William L. Sullivan’s article 
in a recent Atlantic Monthly. They will see that we humanists 
have been “‘pilloried by experts.’’ Dr. Sullivan’s effort is “‘out- 
standing.’’ 


Humanists are unorganized and leaderless. Here and there 
are men and groups at work in small fields. There is no general 
council, convention or conference. No one is authorized to 
speak for them.’ ButI think I can speak for many of themin one 
particular: we are humanists as a matter of conscience! 

First, we share the ‘‘new conscience”’ of our time as to mat- 
ters of truth. We believe that credulity is a vice. We refuse 
to believe without evidence. We will not accept doctrines on 
authority, nor because they are venerable with age, nor because 
they are or have been universally held and agreed upon, nor 
because saints have lived by them. These presumptions are 
followed by the credulous, but they are not up to our exacting 
standard. They are inconclusive and irrelevant. We want as 
much evidence in religion as in science. 

Next, we want to match, certainly not to fall below, the 
standard of ethics of enlightened business. Religion has been a 
sanctified confidence game. No reputable banker would recom- 
mend an issue of securities to a client on the basis on which 
preachers invite their people to trust God. Shouldn’t a minister 
be as careful as a banker about offering what he knows so little 
about? Sound bankers do not recommend “speculations;’’ 
should preachers? 

Similarly in another connection we do not want to class 
ourselves with unscrupulous real-estate promoters and make 
rash promises of a hereafter. Preachers condemn the wretch 
who sells city lots in a Florida swamp, thus taking money under 
false pretenses, but is not their own preaching the equivalent of 
selling lots in the New Jerusalem? There are “blue sky laws’’ 
applicable to dealers in gold mines, but what protection is there 
from the man who promises golden streets? What right has any 
minister to promise that in the next world there will be no more 
pain, toil and sorrow, that we shall meet and know our loved 
ones, and that we shall transcend all the limitations that plague 
us here, including old age? We humanists want to be able to 
look the ethical realtor in the face. 

Finally, for the sake of the stability of morals, we want a 
moral appeal that does not rest upon supernatural sanctions. 
That seems to us to be afoundation of sand. Instead of referring 
conduct to God we refer it to man. Thy wickedness may hurt 
a man as thou art, therefore refrain from it. Thy righteous- 
ness may profit a son of man, therefore persevere in it. 

Gordon Kent. 


Moline, Illinois. 


We are glad to have Mr. Kent’s letters, for he is clear, frank, 
honest, and knows how to write. Of course we want to know 
what representative humanists are thinking. There isn’t the 
slightest possibility of our getting into trouble because we give 
space to the humanist side. With all the belaboring and pro- 
testing that goes on in our columns, there is an overwhelming 
body of Universalist thought that is truly tolerant. We hope we 
would run risks if we had to, but in fact as editor we run’ no 
risks at all. Universalists magnificently back up their editor, 
even if they agree with him only in spots. Of course in the theist- 
humanist business we are with the overwhelming majority. 
Our stand has brought us a flood of letters from both Universalist 
and Unitarian ministers approving our position. The Kents are 


the courageous ones. 
The Editor. 


* * 


MRS. CANFIELD NEARER THE TRUTH? 


Zo the Editor of the Leader: 

Mrs. Canfield’s letter and the editor’s “lesson’’ open up an 
exceedingly interesting subject. Can we, I wonder, feel that 
the uswal emphases on the teachings of Jesus reveal to us the 
mind of the Master—for to-day? If Jesus were addressing a 
crowd in the industrial civilization of America, would he use the 
same words and thoughts that he used to the multitude on the 
Mount? Is Mrs. Canfield not nearer the truth than many of 
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our ministers when she resents the conventional application of 
those teachings to the needy and oppressed? 

In other words, is the question not: Where does acceptance 
end and action rightfully begin? Have we not been offering 
serenity and endurance to the wrong groups? Those in bondage, 
whether to a civilization or to an individual, well know that 
| righteousness does not insure the adding to them of “‘all these 
| things.’”? They know that they must unceasingly struggle for 
the type of civilization in which bondage and injustice shall not 
/ crush their children, though it crush them. But it will never 
give them more respect for ‘‘Christianity’’ to have those who are 
righteous and comfortable assure them piously that all they 
need will be produced by righteousness truly sought. 

Dissenter. 


: 
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BUT SHE WILL CARE FOR THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mrs. Canfield probably will not ‘‘care one whoop” about 
your editorial based on her letter, but I believe many other 
people will feel like commenting on it. I do, for one. 

Mrs. Canfield, you say, turns on Bosworth ‘‘because she 
thinks he is telling her to settle down and be good and the re- 
sult will be clothes, food and house rent,’’ and you add: “If that 
was what Bosworth taught we should agree with her. But it 
aS T10b, ” 

What did he teach? According to the paragraph quoted 
he taught that “those who mean to do right, who resolutely 
seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, may trust 
Him to give them a chance to earn what they need.”’ 

Mrs. Canfield knows that is not true. .Every one knows 
it is not true, except some good people who have never needed 
' to be anxious about material comforts. To tell people whose 
whole life has been a desperate struggle for a bare existence that 
if they will seek first the kingdom of God ‘‘He will give them a 
chance to earn what they need’ is a ghastly joke and an in- 
tolerable insult. To assure them, in the words of your editorial, 
that if they will live in an atmosphere of trust and confidence 
they will ‘want less’’ would not be likely to make much of a hit 
with them either. 

Some of your half truths put together would make a whole, 
but some of them wouldn’t. “It is hard for the rich to enter 
the kingdom of heaven. It is hard for the poor.’’ Neither of 
those half truths contradicts the other, and put together they 
make a whole truth—that it is hard for all of us to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. ‘There is such a thing as individual 
morality and there is social morality.”” Those two half truths 
fit together. But “If we seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness material blessings will follow,’’ and “If we seek 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness we shall be cru- 
cified,’’ put together cancel out and leave nothing. If spring 
follows winter some good people will be prosperous and con- 
tented, and some good people will be unfortunate and unhappy, 
and the change of season will have as much to do with their 


fortunes and misfortunes as will their goodness. 
ELS. 


* * 
THE MT. CAESAR SEMINARY OF SWANZEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We were interested in the “bit of our history’’ concerning 
Mr. and Mrs George Carpenter of Swanzey, N. H., as contained 
in a late issue of this paper, and what they did for the Mt. Caesar 
Seminary in that town. Among the several principals of that 
institution, founded by the Universalists in 1848, was my eldest 
brother, Burrill Porter, Jr., A. B., who went there as principal 
in 1860 and taught for a considerable period, and was a warm 
friend of the Carpenters. One of my sisters was a student 
there at one time, and at the reunion of the teachers and stu- 
dents held at the seminary in 1895 this sister and the writer 
were present, when Mr. Porter’s name was on the program as 
one to give an address. Other speakers were Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, LL. D., Prof. Francis A. Marsh, LL. D., of Euston, Penn., 
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George W. Gay, M. D., A. M., of Boston, who I believe is now 
living, and who remarked that there would always be a place 
under his table for Burrill Porter Jr.’s feet. 

I well remember Prof. John S. Lee, the poem by Mrs. L. J. W. 
Carpenter, and the original poem sung at the close to the tune of 
Auld Lang Syne. Aug. 21, 1895, was a notable occasion for 
those interested in Mt. Caesar Seminary and Swanzey Academy. 

SerAleees 

Langdon, N. H. 


#0 


THESE FOUR GREAT MEN WERE HUMANISTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with great interest your answer to my letter, 
as well as the reactions of your readers pro and con in regard to 
humanism. Some interesting points have been raised, and I 
feel that all should commend the editor for his fairness in allow- 
ing all sides of the question to be discussed. If any one is 
earnestly looking for truth and desires the facts about humanism, 
he should find them in the Leader. 

I was, however, especially amused with the charge made by 
one correspondent that humanism had a strain of insanity. If 
that gentleman will visit any “mad house’’ he will find that at 
least 99 per cent of its inmates are theists. And any investigator 
of the subjects will tell him that a considerable percentage of in- 
sane people are what might be called over-religious. 

I was also much interested in Mr. Petrie’s definition of 
an atheist. In other words, if a man believes in any God, or in 
any form of God, he is not an atheist. This seems to prove my 
statement that only those who aggressively deny God can be 
classed as atheists. And as humanists do not deny Him, they 
are not atheists. 

But the reason for this letter is the statement of the editor 
that Lincoln, Eliot, Burbank and Edison were great theists. 
It is assumed that by theist you mean one who believes in a per- 
sonal God, which is the dictionary definition as well as the com- 
monly accepted meaning of the term. With your permission, I 
will present a few facts. 

The religion of Lincoln has been the occasion of thore dis- 
cussion than that of any other of our Presidents, and the reason 
is that we know so little about it. We do know that clergymen 
of his day called him “‘infidel’’ all during his career from legis- 
lature to the Presidency, and he never denied the charge. We 
do know that his first law partner, John T. Stewart, stated that 
“Lincoln was an avowed and open infidel and sometimes bor- 
dered on atheism. He went farther against Christian beliefs, 
dectrines and principles than any other man I ever heard.’’ 
We also know that he wrote a letter to his friend Judge J. A. 
Wakefield in answer to a letter which the Judge had written ex- 
pressing a hope that Lincoln had been converted. Lincoln 


‘wrote: “My earlier views on the unsoundness of the Christian 


scheme of salvation and the human origin of the scriptures have 
become clearer and stronger with the advancing years,.and I see 
no reason for thinking I shall ever change them.”’ 

But after Lincoln’s death, there began a persistent effort 
on the part of some to make him a Christian. Even Universalists 
claim him, and now that his birthday approaches it is the time 
for all the denominations to have their annual claiming party. 
But the tact is, he belonged to none of them. 

The best evidence that this is true comes from what should 
In 1866, she told 
Herndon, Lincoln’s partner and biographer: ‘“‘Mr. Lincoln had 
no faith and no hope in the usual acceptation of those words. 
He never joined a church; but still I believe he was a religious 
man by nature. He first seemed to think about the subject when 
our boy Willie died and then more than ever about the time he 
went to Gettysburg; but it was a kind of poetry in his nature, 
and he was never a technical Christian.’’ 

The above shows that Lincoln was plainly not a theist, and 
shows also the strong humanistic strain which he possessed and 
which permeated all his writings. 

Let me quote briefly from Dr. Eliot’s “Religion of the Fu-. 
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ture.’ “The modern man would hardly feel any appreciable 
loss of motive power toward good or away from evil if heaven 
‘were burnt and hell quenched. The future religion will not under- 
take to describe or even imagine the justice of God.”’ 

As for Edison, I would refer you to the January, 1911, issue 
of the Columbian Magazine, in which is given an interview with 
him. In this, Edison repudiates theology as a structure of in- 
accuracies, and calls the doctrine of immortality ‘“‘a speculation 
unsupported by proof.” He said that he did not believe in 
heaven or hell, and while he saw intimations of a supreme intelli- 
gence, he in no way related this intelligence to the deities of the 
prevailing religions. 

There should be no doubt in any one’s mind about Luther 
Burbank. Let me quote from his famous interview of Jan. 22, 
1926, in the San Francisco Bulletin: ‘‘Most people’s religion is 
what they would like to believe, not what they do believe. . . . 
I do recognize the existence of a great universal power—a power 
‘which we can not even begin to comprehend and might as well 
not attempt it. It may be a conscious mind, or it may not. I 
donot know. As ascientist, I should like to know, but as a man 
I am not vitally concerned. . . . lama lover of Chris as aman, 
and his work and all things that help humanity, but neverthe- 
less, just as he was an infidel then, I am an infidel to-day.”’ 

So here we have four great men, none of whom believed in a 
personal God; none of whom seriously believed in prayer; none 
of whom believed in the Bible or the stories of Jesus. But still, 
as their friends all said, they were religious in the best meaning 
of the word. They served humanity. They were not theists. 
They were humanists. 

Raymond Goodspeed. 

Rutland, Vt. 


* ~ 


UNIVERSALISTS BELIEVE IN GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As I read the various letters appearing in the Leader, the 
various articles—humanistic or anti-humanistic—the actions 
and reactions, the pros and the cons, the vexations of spirit, all 
about this ultra-mode in the spiritual world called humanism— 
I mildly ask myself, Why all this fuss—this sound and fury? 

You are giving the humanists a lot of free publicity—far 
more than the depth of their philosophy warrants. If, as they 
believe, ‘“man is the measure of all things,’’ why not let the hu- 
manists alone to do their own measuring—their own appraising? 
I believe that the whole movement, this passion for man’s insist- 
ence upon man, is temporary—very temporary indeed. As I 
look back to my not so far distant theological school years, 
and think of the flecting popularity of the “growing God”’ philos- 
ophy, and remember also that the advocates of that growing 
God philosophy are now quite insane over this new fancy, I 
can afford to smile, afford to be tolerant, afford to be lenient, 
knowing that yet a few more years, and this human conceit 
carried to the nth power called humanism—so full at present of 
sound and fury—will signify nothing, and pass away. 

So let the humanists rumble. Why begrudge them their 
brief span in the sun? Let us smile (an entirely friendly smile) 
at their spiritual publicity stunts. For the mass their philos- 
ophy or lack of philosophy has no appeal. Their very negations 
will strengthen rather than diminish faith. Their very denials 
will give us a dominant issue—the living, moving spirit that will 
help us to rehabilitate old churches and establish new ones. 
So why worry? 

Spirit, Energy, First Cause, Underlying Principle, Jehovah, 
God—call the Loving Father of Jesus what you will, deny Him 
if you will—but ethically, socially, individually, the pros and 
cons of the human mind will come back to the Great Intelligence. 

God is a necessity—a necessity to each of us in a special, 
very effective, and very personal way. As the breath of time 
rushes past the humanist does not know how he thought yester- 
day, nor how he will think to-morrow. He is caught in the great 
flux that he seemingly denies. Like Comte with his positivism, 
Nietszche with his superman, he may develop a cult but never a 


faith. For most of us the humanist heaven hangs too low—we 
will continue to hitch our wagons to the stars. 

Worship will continue—and worship implies more than 
man. In its final analysis veneration is belief in one’s own exist- 
ence—our relative importance in a Spiritual Whole—and hope 
for the future. The object of reverence is the ideal which we 
have set over and above our lives. It is an ideal which may not 
be measured by the yardsticks of any generation of men, and 
this ideal, whether the humanists know it or not, is the star which 
we must follow in order to reach Bethlehem. And the name of 
this Ideal—why, some of us call it God. 

And so dear Editor, let us be kindly, tolerant. Perhaps 
even the humanists have been misinterpreted, perhaps often- 
times misquoted, perhaps judged out of proper context. Every 
minister knows how easily this may happen, and what grievous 
harm may result therefrom. So, remembering that the greatest 
thing is love, and that without love we are as sounding brass, 
let us be forbearing and patient. Perhaps the present humanis- 
tic emphasis is God’s gentle rebuke, reminding us that we can 
make our grand faith more gentle, more human, more a thing of 
the Good Samaritan spirit and of the Golden Rule. 

Your editorial ‘‘Universalists Believe in God’’ is splendid. 
Some of our humanistic inclined friends may look upon it as the 
expression of a spiritual doubt—as an attempt at reassurance. I 
look upon it as a splendid affirmation of what Universalism holds 
dear. And really, so long as such an affirmation guides us with 
its dynamic force, we need fear no invasion of humanism. 

Walter W. Wolfe. 

Brooklyn, Penn. 


* * 


HARRY WARD PRESENTS AN IMPORTANT MATTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is pending before the United States Senate an issue 
concerning the censorship of foreign literature by customs 
officials. Under our present law customs officers have the right 
to seize any book, pamphlet, ete., which seems to them ‘‘ob- 
scene.’’ It is very difficult for an importer to get into the courts 
for a judicial decision as to whether or not the customs officers 
are right. In other words, the system is thoroughly bureau- 
cratic, depending upon the notions of individual customs officers. 
Under the system many of the great classics have been excluded. 

Senator Cutting, who fought against this censorship, suc- 
ceeded by a narrow margin in taking it out of the newtariff act. 
But it is likely to get back in when the issue next comes to vote 
in the Senate unless strong representations are made to Senators. 
We hope you will share with us the view that the courts, not 
customs officials, are the proper agencies to determine whether a 
given book is obscene. If that power is taken away from cus- 
toms officials it will still be the right of any customs officer to 
apply for a warrant to seize books and to take the issue into court 
under state laws. Every state has a law against obscene books. 

It is particularly important that the views of ministers 
should be expressed to Senators on what is regarded by them as a 
moral issue. Many Senators who are convinced that the courts, 
not customs officers, should handle such a matter will not vote 
for the change if they feel that the “moral opinion’’ at home 
would misunderstand them. 

If you do share our view, may we urge you therefore {o 
write to your Senators asking them, when the issue next comes 
up in the Senate, to support Senator Cutting’s amendment to 
Section 305 taking this power from the hands of customs officers? 
We would appreciate knowing what you do. Will you also 
write us your views? 

Harry F. Ward. 
* * 


A MILE AND A HALF AHEAD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
When it comes to religious periodicals you certainly have 
them all beaten by a mile and a half. 
F. W. Chapin. 
Breckenridge,. Mich. 
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Understanding Our World 


Philip Snowden on the Radio 


Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great 
Britain, spoke over an international radio hook-up of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System from London, February 9. Mr. 
Snowden said: 

I greatly appreciate this opportunity of talking to our 
friends across the broad Atlantic. I want to speak to you for a 
few minutes on one aspect of a topic which I am sure is engaging 
your prayerful thoughts!’ The eyes of the world are on the five- 
power naval conference which is now sitting in London. High 
hopes and expectations have been raised that the outcome of 
this conference will be, in the words which President Hoover 
recently addressed to the Congress, ‘‘to reduce the friction in the 
world and to reduce the great economic burdens of naval arma- 
ments.” 

If this conference does not succeed in making a definite ad- 
vance in this direction, a shattering blow will have been inflicted 
upon the hopes of the peace-loving peoples of the world, and the 
impression will have been created that the loudly expressed de- 
sires of statesmen for peace are nothing more than sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. 

I am sure it has been the aim of the conference to succeed 
in realizing popular expectations and desires through the London 
agreement which will not only give nations a feeling of security 
but will promise the peoples some relief from the present burden 
of cost of armaments. 

The conference is proceeding satisfactorily, and its con- 
clusions, I believe, will advance the nations on the way toward 
universal disarmament. The reduction of armaments will not 
only relieve the world from the nightmare of another and still 
more devastating war, but it will release for useful production 
the numbers now employed in preparation for war, and it will 
release the sums spent annually on these purposes for industrial 
development and a higher individual and social life. 


The Financial Burden of Armaments 


It is the financial aspect of the armament problem that I 
wish particularly to speak to you about. Iam afraid the burden 
of armaments and the cost of wars is not sufficiently appreciated 
by those who have to bear with it. 

Though the United States spends on its armament budget a 
much smaller percentage of its national income than other 
countries, the total figure is much higher than that of any of the 
other great powers of the world. 

Great Britain’s armament expenditure last year was $575,- 
000,000. In 1913 it was just under $400,000,000. The average 
annual expenditure of the United States on armaments four years 
before the outbreak of the Great War was $460,000,000. Ten 
years later it had risen to $879,000,000. 

Every one of the great powe-s of the world, except Germany, 
which has been compulsorily disarmed, is spending much more 
on armaments than was spent before the Great War. This is a 
sad commentary on the hopes that an allied victory would 
result in relieving the nations from the burdens of arma- 
ments. 

The nations of Europe are spending annually on armaments 
$2,600,000,000. The world expenditure for this purpose is 
$4,500,000,000, of which 60 per cent is spent by European coun- 
tries, about 20 per cent by the United States and 20 per cent by 
the rest of the world. 

The cost of armaments, however, is but a small part of the 
burden which nations have to bear as a result of this policy of 
relying upon force for national security. Armaments are the 
preparation for war. The maxim that to be prepared for war is 
the best policy to avert it has been proved to be utterly wrong. 
Armaments are a provocation to war. Their maintenance 
strengthens the belief in the possibility or the probability of war. 
They maintain the war mind, and when little national differences 


arise there is always a temptation to resort to their use for the 
enforcement of the nation’s demands. 

War, it is true, never settles anything. It never increases a 
sense of security, either, in the victors, for, as a matter of fact, 
there never arevictorsinawar. As a British writer has said, war 
is the only game from which both sides rise the losers. 

These truths are well proved by the after-results of the great 
war, for, as I have shown, it has been followed by greater efforts 
on the part of the reputed victors to strengthen their war forces 
and to employ every scientific device to make the next war more 
cruel and devastating. 

I should like to give you a few facts about the war burdens of 
Great Britain, facts which apply, in a considerable measure, to 
other European countries which engaged in the great war. 

Great Britain has spent some $50,000,000,000 on its part in 
that colossal tragedy. This is apart from the loss of the wealth- 
producing capacity of some millions of men drawn for four years 
from useful employment. The war had left Great Britain with 
a war debt of over $35,000,000,000. We had to raise each year 
from taxation the sum of $1,720,000,000 for the interest on the 
debt, without making any appreciable impression on the amount 
of the debt. At the present rate of repayment of the debt it 
will take 140 years to liquidate it. 

To-day we must raise for debt purposes $5,000,000, every 
day, $200,000 every hour, $3,000 every minute. It takes the 
whole-time labor of 2,000,000 workers year in and year out to 
pay the annual cost of our debt burden. Add to this $575,000,- 
000 we annually spend on war services and $280,000,000 we pay 
yearly for war pensions, and we get a total of $2,600,000,000, 
$5,000 a minute, which Great Britain has to provide for war 
purposes. 

We have to raise annually from taxes for our national ex- 
penditure a sum of $3,320,000. Three-quarters of our taxes are 
spent on paying for past wars and preparing for future wars. 

Our people are the most heavily taxed in the world. The 
average American national and local taxation works out at about 
$500 a year per family. We have an income tax of 4s in the 
pound, and a super-income tax running up to an additional 6s 
in the pound. The duties on estates in addition range as high as 
5 per cent. 

With this tremendous burden that rests upon our shoulders, 
with all the destruction, all the waste, all the sacrifices, is it any 
wonder that we have suffered industrial depressions as the 
aftermath of the war? Nay, the wonder is that we have been 
able at all to maintain our position. 

The financial and industrial power of Great Britain lies in 
the fact that we have a larger number of people in employment 
than we had before the war. If the incredible sums we had to 
provide for the wasteful purposes of war could have been devoted 
to national industrial development how different things could 
be. It passes the power of the most imaginative mind to con- 
ceive what prosperity and happiness could be added to the world 
if we could divert our efforts and resources, now so largely wasted 
in the barbarous and inhuman obsession of war, to the advance- 
ment of human wealth. 

Apart from the tragic facts I have given as to the cost of 
wars, there are the still more terrible horrors of the suffering which 
war inflicts; and so the great desire exists on the part of the people 
of the world to make the anguish of past generations the stepping- 
stones to future peace. This has been the dream of seers and 
prophets in all the ages. 

The English-speaking nations can make a great contribu- 
tion to this. They can help to make the dream a reality. The 
common people of all lands are longing for peace. Let us rise, 
then, to the majesty of our opportunity. Let us banish war from 


‘human thought and experience, so that our children and our 


children’s children will rise up and call us blessed. 
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RELIGION AND THE LIFE OF YOUTH 


The Intimate Problems of Youth 
By Earl S. Rudisill, Ph. D., (Macmillan. 
$2.50.) 

This youth question ought to have 
something done about it. For a half 
dozen years or more there have been plenty 
of polemics on one side or the other. 
Professor Coe, some years since, responded 
to the question, “What Ails Our Youth?” 
with a rather interesting and telling book. 
Dr. Rudisill now comes forward with a 
well-planned effort to deal with the out- 
standing difficulties that confront workers 
with youth and young people themselves, 
and offers a book with a great deal of 
practical suggestion. 

His statement of the factors in the life 
and thought of the times that make the 
growing up and adjustment process much 
more difficult than usual for this genera- 
tion, is convincing. Dr. Rudisill does not 
belabor this point, but merely recalls it to 
the attention of the reader as the setting 
which adults, anxious to help on any of the 
difficulties of present day youth, must 
take into account. 

After this statement he deals definitely 
in a succession of chapters with social ad- 
justment, vocational selection, leisure, 
recreation, sex, standards of morality and 
the reality of religion. These chapters 
are very readable and the various positions 
the author takes are well supported by 
authorities. 

The chapter on choosing a vocation 
shows the writer to be informed on the 
thinking and conclusions of the leading 
investigators and practitioners in the 
vocational guidance movement. ‘‘Guid- 
ance,’’ he says, “‘is-a contribution which a 
qualified person may make to another 
life. It is a rich and important contribu- 
tion.’’ It includes not only information 
concerning the various vocations that 
only informed persons can give, but also 
an objective estimate of the abilities and 
promise of the individual. In the best 
modern practise vocational information is 
usually made available through trained 
vocational counselors, and the appraisal 
of the abilities and promise of the person 
involved is secured by scientific psycho- 
logical measurements and analysis. Since 
these are offered for the most part only in 
large~centers of population, Dr. Rudisill 
presents the best available method of 
reasonably universal use. An ingenious 
self-analysis chart supported by the con- 
sidered judgments of teacher, parent, and 
friend takes the place of the psychological 
tests, and a job analysis blank that pic- 
tures the vocation contemplated as seen by 
the person himself, his parent, a teacher, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
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and two persons in the vocation, supplies 
the vocational information. To quote 
the book: ‘Such a prodecure is by no 
means to be regarded as the equivalent of 
expert counsel. If, however, it is impos- 
sible to obtain scientific guidance, this 
method will be of considerable value.’’ 

Dr. Rudisill deals very frankly with the 
question of sex. His pastoral responsi- 
bilities and training and experience as a 
psychologist have brought him into touch 
with the intimate life of young people. 
As a result he has learned to what extent 
good human material has been burned up 
by the worry, friction and defeatism ex- 
perienced from mistaken conceptions of 
sex, both before and after marriage. He 
traces the development of the sex interest 
in youth and frees it from many of the 
taboos of the past. Conceding to it its 
proper place in the interest and experience 
of young people, he suggests means of 
availing oneself of the spiritual, ethical 
and friendship values bound up with sex 
without that narrowing of life’s interest 
to this one field of expression that is the 
great danger of uninformed adjustment 
to sex imperatives. _ 

Any one of his chapters will greatly help 
the perplexed adult responsible for youth 
to appreciate the problems involved for 
young people in the particular subject 
dealt with, who will find outlined promising 
ways of dealing with these problems. 
The presentation is clear enough and suf- 
ficiently pointed to make these chapters 
satisfactory material to put into the hands 
of young people themselves. Any intelli- 
gent and inquiring young person will be 
greatly helped to understand just what is 
happening to him and what can properly 
be done about it as a result of such reading. 

Dr. Rudisill is all on the side of youth 
and clearly establishes his faith in the 
validity of youthful experience as the 
basis of growth and education. However, 
he establishes, as clearly as the intelligent 
conservative might desire, the necessity, 
on the part of youth, of taking into ac- 
count racial experience and the experience 
of their elders. 

Not the least of the attractions of this 
book is the example of the writer himself, 
whose conservative background one appre- 
hends at every turn but whose loyalty to 
truth enables him to make the adjustments 
that are necessary to the changing world 
of the present time. 

Most readers will be delighted with his 
presentation of the place of religion in the 
life of young people. This is a liberal 
presentation, modern enough to commend 
itself to many radical thinkers and con- 
servative enough to carry with it the sym- 
pathy of many conservatives. 

One is not so sure but that the useful- 


ness of the book will be primarily in what: 
it does to adults, and in the techniques 
that it puts into the hands of adults for 
dealing with the young people in their 
charge. If this statement is interpreted 
as meaning that it will not also be helpful 
as a tool in thethands of young people 
themselves, such interpretation will not 
be entirely fair. 
G. H. Roehrig. 
Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 


* * 


Education and Religion 


By Charles: Franklin Thwing. 
millan. $2.00.) 

Since 1890, when he became president 
of Western Reserve University, Dr. 
Thwing has written nearly thirty books. 
All of these books have been devoted to 
problems of education. Most of them 
have been devoted to problems of uni- 
versity life and ideals. Through them all, 
as through this present book, runs one 
general theme. Dr. Thwing’s background 
is quite different from that of most uni- 
versity presidents of to-day. He is an 
educator rather than an administrator, a 
teacher rather than a business manager. 
His main purpose in life has been to evolve 
and perfect a theory and practise of educa- 
tion which will help toward a fuller and 
richer personality. A university profes- 
sor had addressed a forum on the psychol- 
ogy of character development. He did not 
mention religion. When a questioner 
asked him what he would say religion has 
to do with his problem he answered: ‘“‘That 
is not my field. Religion belongs to 
another group of teachers, and we profes- 
sors are warned to keep in our own terri- 
tory.’’ In the mind and writing of Dr. 
Thwing no such division of territory or 
line of demarcation exists. His discussion 
im this book of the state of mind of the 
different professions, law, medicine and 
the ministry, deals with a very practical 
and pressing problem of specialization. 
What he says about democratic principles 


(Mac- 


_ in college government and what he says 


about the relations of the college and uni- 
versity to the community, is the advice of 
all of those prophets among educators who | 
see clearly that institutions of education in 
a democracy, and culture in a democracy, 
are phases of one civilizing process. If 
education is adequately to fulfil its func- 
tion in this process it must accept in a 
broad and inclusive spirit the point of 
view in and behind Dr. Thwing’s ‘‘Educa- 
tion and Religion.’”’ The chapter on 
“The Ministry for To-day’? emphasizes . 
those qualities which make one’s personal- 
ity effective. That is what the ministry 
of all churches is’coming to. Behold the - 
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Man! In him education and religion 
must blend in virile personality. It is 
good to read such a book in these days 
when so many of us seem to be fumbling 
with the mystery of life and with our job. 
F. W. Betts. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* * 


The Effective Christian College 
By Laird T. Hites, Ph.D. (Macmillan. 
$2.00.) 

The author frankly admits that ‘‘there 
is no such animal” in the land as an effec- 
tive Christian college, but believes that it 
is high time to move intelligently and 
earnestly toward the approximation of it. 
Since the real function of such a college, 
in his belief, is to ‘‘prepare young men and 
women to become lay and professional 
leaders in the Christian movement, both 
in churches and in community life,’’ he 
defines his ideal, analyzes carefully the 
student backgrounds and the institutional 
factors which hinder real achievement, 
and offers many valuable suggestions as to 
curriculum, administrative control, faculty 
leadership, and college worship. 

He finds no hope in the larger univer- 
sities which conceive education imperson- 
ally, in terms and in the spirit of mass 
production. Since the real aim of Chris- 
tian education is the development of 
character-at-work, he pins his faith on the 
several, hundred small colleges, founded 
as an expression of Christian motives, and 
supported and maintained to ‘‘pay larger 
‘dividends in Christian leadership.’’ He is 
very critical of the too common attitude of 
the products of the graduate schools, an 
attitude destructive of Christian tradition 
and cynical toward Christian values. 

The crucial point in the whole educa- 
tional system is the class-room. The 
president of the Christian college should 
appoint to the faculty only men and women 
who, in addition to scholarly qualifications, 
are active and earnest Christians. The 
author is not advocating denominational 
or creedal conformity—he is far broader 
and more scientific than that; he believes 
that no teacher “‘should be permitted to 
instruct young people in Christian institu- 
tions who has not experienced deeply 
religious values. . . . And the final test 
of a teacher’s efficiency does not lie in his 
success as an imparter of facts, or as a 
stimulator to thought, important as these 
things are, but in his success in helping 
students form character and acquire 
social vision.”’ 

We can dismiss lightly the just charge 
that the book is impractical, for the world 
needs to remember that any worthy ad- 
vance in human life has begun with the 
statement of an apparently unattainable 
ideal. Too many Christians agree with 
our author that the colleges they have 
supported are not more than fifty per cent 
effective. The inspiration and the definite 
guidance of these pages will elicit the 
gratitude not only of the administrators, 


teachers and religious leaders for whom 
they were primarily written, but also for 
the more serious students and parents 
everywhere. 
R. B. Chamberlin. 
Chapel Director, 
Dartmouth College. 


* * 
Fifty Thousand Scouts 
The Scout Jamboree Book. By Fifteen 
Boy Scouts. (Putnams. $1.75.) 
Last summer fifty thousand Boy Scouts 


met in a great World Jamboree at Birken- 
head, near Liverpool. The story of this 


.gathering is told by fifteen boys from 


various parts of the United States, who 
tell it as only boys would or could. What 
grown-up would write that the Statue 
of Liberty seemed to wave her upstretched 
hand in cheery farewell as the ship sailed 
away? Who but a boy would naively re- 
mark, after a day spent in Chester, ‘““We 
went back to camp full of historical knowl- 
edge?’’ 

Simply but vividly the writers tell how 
the American Scouts rubbed elbows with 
boys from India, Scotland, France, South 
Africa—from seventy different lands; how 
the Chief Scout, the beloved “B. P.,’’ 
greeted them with a message of cheer and 
sent them forth as ambassadors of friend- 
ship and good-will; how the Prince of 
Wales made a stirring speech on sports- 
manship and won the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of all; how for two never to be for- 
gotten weeks those fifty thousand boys 
played and sang and marched together 
and drew closer and closer in bonds of 
mutual respect and understanding. A 
number of interesting illustrations add to 
the effect of the chapters written by the 
boys. 9% 

M.G.S. 


* * 


” 
Religion at Work 


Quakers in Action. By Lester M. Jones. 
With an introduction by Prof. Rufus 
M. Jones. (Maemillan. $2.00.) 


Professor Jones, of Depauw University, 
has gathered interesting information on 
the subject of the work of the Society of 
Friends in relief and reform work in re- 
cent times. The various forms of philan- 
thropic endeavor described in this book 
are an answer to the common misconcep- 
tions regarding the Quaker position. 
Here we see men and women not content 
to object to generally accepted practises, 
but giving themselves in self-forgetting 
service in the most positive ways. 

Many members of the Society, we sus- 
pect, will be rather uncertain whether it 
is wise thus to catalogue and publish the 
good work in which they have been 
privileged to have a part. They will prefer 
that good service should speak for itself; 
and indeed there is no reason to believe 
that the world has been unmindful of what 
the Friends have done or has questioned 
the motives. But there is another con- 


sideration, which has doubtless weighed 
with the author, which is that such a re- 
cital is an inspiration to those who have 
wished good will might prevail without 
seeing just how its victories are won. 
H,E.B.S. 


* * * 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, FARMER 

(Continued from page 226) 
land that the tenant should raise only so 
much tobacco as he needed to chew and 
smoke in his own family. To feed the 
slaves he raised pork and corn eked out by 
herring from his fishery. And he got more 
and more into wheat, making flour for 
West India market. 

He took great pains to inform himself 
concerning any subject in which he was 
interested, and it was the same way with 
farming. 

We find him ordering from England 
“the best system now extant of agricul- 
ture.’’ Later another book of farming was 
ordered in these words: ‘‘A book lately 
published, done by various hands, but 
chiefly collected from the papers of Mr. 
Hale. If this is known to be the best, 
pray send it, but not if any other is i high 
esteem.’’ Another time he inquires for a 
small octavo book, ‘“‘A new system of 
agriculture or a speedy way to grow rich.”’ 

We have among Washington’s papers 
long and detailed notes made with great 
labor from a number of the standard books 
of Europe on agriculture. One of these, 
Young’s Annals, had contributions from 
William Pitt, the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, on ‘Storing Turnips,’’ and also on 
“Deep Plowing,’’ and one from George III 
under the pen name of Ralph Robinson. 
A scientific farmer of to-day who has 
gone over these books of Washington’s 
says he was struck with the many problems 
and subjects discussed there which are 
discussed to-day, and, while the language 
is quaint, the principles set down are often 
less wrong than might be supposed. 

In Washington’s notes we are struck by 
the way he studied these books, and we 
have the record of constant experiments at 
Mount Vernon to see to what extent the 
principles sound in England could be ap- 
plied to American agriculture. 

One of the most successful farmers of his 
day, the largest landed proprietor of his 
day, was not successful by accident. 

It is true old Davy Burns had his fling 
at him and at his marrying a rich wife 
when he said: ‘‘Where would you yourself 
be to-day if you had not married the 
Widow Custis?” But that wasn’t. the 
whole story. It was a story of hard work, 
unremitting attention, a disposition to 
learn and improve, careful study of what 
the text books laid down, experimentation 
to test and try it out. The moral value is 
great for us all to see how such men called 
great—very greatest, on the highest pin- 
nacle—dug and delved and grubbed and 
toiled as we have to if we succeed now. 

Xx. 
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SOMETHING TO DO WITH YOUR 
LEISURE 

Only a few of the articles which have 
been donated for sale at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace are left. Before spring there 
should be a new supply. Will mission 
circle memters and friends have this in 
mind and send desirable articles, either 
useful or fancy, to Mrs. Ida W. Pierce, 
Clara Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, 
Mass.? 

While it is hoped that there will be the 
usual generous response for the sale on 
Flag Day, there is need throughout the 
year of needlework for the sales table 
at the Birthplace. There are constant 
visitors and an attractive display of these 
articles make a favorable impression and 
often a sale. 

Please enclose name and address with 
your contribution, that it may be grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Bertha H. Marshall, 

For the Clara Barton Birthplace Committee. 

* * 
ROCKY MOUNT GIVES A UNIQUE 
SUGGESTION 


A small black stocking perhaps four 
inches in length and an inch and one-half 
in width came to the office of the secretary, 
attached to a slip of paper on which are 
tke following verses: 


To Foot Our Bills 


This little sock we send to you 
Is not for you to wear; 
Please multiply the size by two 
And lace therein with care, 
In nickels and in dimes, 
Just twice the size you wear. 
So if you wear a number ten 
You owe us twenty, see? 
Which dropped into our little sock 
Will fill our hearts with glee. 
Tis all we ask, it isn’t much, 
And hardly any trou le, 
But if you have a single foot, 
We’l surely charge you double. 
So don’t forget the date and place. 
We'll answer when you knock, 
And welcome you with open arms 
But don’t forget the sock. 
* * 
FROM A LETTER FROM TOMOKO 
SAN 


“My, so many Universalist women 
kindly have sent me Christmas cards with 
lovely words on them, and some women 
have sent lovely hankies. I was so happy 
and appreciated their kindness and 
thoughtfulness. I wish I could write 
them all. However, some cards have not 
got their addresses on them and I do not 
want to miss any of them. Therefore, 
may I ask you to take the trouble and 
write a little note to express my gratitude 
and put in some church magazine for me 


so that all the women could see it? If 
you will kindly do this in any way you 
think best I should appreciate it.”’ 

This is the way I think best. 

A.G. E. 
* * 
WHEN WE WERE YOUNG 

The following paragraph is taken from 
the Annual Report of the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Women’s Centenary 
Association, 1897-1898, appearing in the 
Universalist Leader of January 8, 1898: 

“The idea that the Mission Circle is 
the rec uiting station for the church at 
home, and the distributing station for 
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those in other places that need help, has 
finally made its impression in some par- 
ishes, and receives that recognition from 
pastor and people, as a part of the church’s 
regular business, which adds character 
and dignity to it, and helps to commend 
it to the people.’’ 

Little did the loyal women of 1898 realize 
that in 1930 we would have grown so in the 
years that the recruiting station for the 
church at home would require a budget of 
more than $23,000 annually, and become 
the distributing station to Japan ‘to the 
extent of more than $9,000 each year. 
Yes, we have grown and we continue to 
grow each year, adding character and dig- 
nity to our program, and we trust meeting 
the commendation of every pastor in every 
church of our denomination. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS MEET 

A mid-year meeting of the executive 
officers (the president, the vice-president, 
and the secretary-treasurer) was held in 
Boston early in January to consider the ad- 
vance made during the year, and the prob- 
‘lems still remaining to be considered be- 
fore the present executive board concludes 
its term of action in July. Chief among 
the things considered were these: 

1. Financial: Pledges have been coming 
in rather well, so that the financial condi- 
tion of the Union is the best that it has 
been at any time during the year. All 
the old debts on Onward have been paid off, 
including those left from last year, and 
Onward in its new form is proving more 
valuable to the local unions, and more 
within the resources of the General Union. 
The $2,000 note that the Union has held 
for a number of years has been reduced 
by $200. Considéring the fact that all 
bills are paid up to the present time, 
this means that the Union has stayed well 
on its feet financially this year. Had it 
had no deficit to start with it, it would be 
practically self supporting. 

2. Missionary: This continues to be a 
serious problem. There has been a most 
decided decrease in interest this year. 
Whether this is due to the change of the 
name of this department, whether it is due 
to the fact that the general superintendent 
was changed during the middle of this 
Union year, or whether it isa continuance of 
the steady decline that the last few years 
have witnessed, may be hard to say. The 
fact remains that the unions are not sup- 
porting their missionary program, and 
unless unions take drastic action between 
now and July some very radical change 
will have to be made in our missionary 
program, whether we wish it or not. 

3. Department of Religious Education: 
The Union has continued the interest in 

his department and at the last meeting 
of the department laid before it its case, 
asking for help in determining the exact 


place and duties of the Union, and signify- 
ing a willingness to make any changes 
that might seem wise. 

4. Finance Committee: After a careful 
consideration the exact duties of the fi- 
nance committee were outlined. It is to: 
(1) Take care of the pre-convention pledg- 
ing. (2) Have charge of the collection 07 
back pledges owed to the Union. (3) Sub- 
mit to the Executive Board a budget for 
next year long enough before convention 
so that the board may consider it carefully 
before passing it on to the recommenda- 
tions committee. (4) Watch the income 
and expenditures of the Y. P. C. U. and 
make recommendations to the board. 

5. The question of the convention was 
considered: (a) The convention committee 
with Mrs. Myrtle Belyea Fielder as chair- 
man is doing a fine piece of work in making 
the convention program. (b) The out- 
standing problems which will come up at 
that time were considered. All who are 
going to be at convention would do well to 
spend a considerable amount of time con- 
sidering these things. Six months is a 
short time, and these problems are very 
real They are: (1) The Missionary Policy. 
(2) The Biennial Convention. Shall the 
Union adopt the biennial convention 
provided for in the new constitution which 
is to be finally adopted or rejected at 
Boston? The obvious advantages are: 
Opportunities for unions to send people 
to convention one year, to institutes one 
year. Both offer important things, both 
are very different. Help in solving the 
financial problem of the Union because of 
the very high expense of conventions. 
That pledges can be secured without a 
convention was proved by the great re- 
sponse to the pre-convention campaign 
last year. (3) The other things provided 
in the constitution, copies of which (as 
tentatively adopted at Atlanta) can be 
secured by writing to headquarters and 
asking for the issue of Onward containing 
the proposed constitution. 


’ connection with church life. 


4 pene Pe, 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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After Easter we shall ask our 
schools for an offering for China 
Child Welfare. Publicity in rela- 
tion to this objective will be coming 
along later. Some of our schools 
have sent money without being 
asked. 
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DR. EARLE IN ILLINOIS 


The Executive Director attended the 
mid-winter rally of the Illinois Sunday 
School Association and Y. P. C. U. at El- 
gin, and made brief visits to six other 
churches in the state. What did this 
trip signify to our work? 

First, a closer personal touch between 
Headquarters and the groups visited. It 
was a privilege to speak at Elgin. Al- 
though the meeting included two or- 
ganizations, it was made up almost entirely 
of young people. The close attention to 
the Director’s word on ‘Training for 
Leadership,’ and the happy exchange of 
experiences in the conference of the church 
school workers and in casual interviews, 
certainly strengthened the ties between 
the G. S. S. A. and the young people of 
Illinois. 

' Sunday morning, the church school ses- 
sion interested all. Assembling first in 
Unity Hall, a brief session included sing- 
ing, birthday offerings, reports, and Bible 
drill. Then in orderly fashion the school 
marched into the church to participate in 
a beautiful service of worship. Mrs. 
Hazel Geister is the resourceful rin- 
tendent. At the church service, Rev. W. 
R. Bennett gave a sermon on “‘Visions’’ 
which deeply interested the young people. 

In contacts with other schools, interest- 
ing items were gleaned. At Oak Park, Mr. 
Richard Hall of Meadville Seminary is 
superintendent. The Director met the 
Y. P. C. U. group, thirty or forty young 
people, many of whom have no other 
Skilful ques- 
tioning by Dr. Denman and Mr. Hall led 
the visitor to speak of Universalist em- 
phasis on the value of the individual life, 
and upon the right of private judgment. 


Peoria has a school that crowds its 
quarters, and justifies the discussion of a 
new building adapted to religious educa- 
tion. The new minister, Rev. Clinton L. 
Scott, who has won all hearts, is very much 
alive to the significance of religious educa- 
tion in a church program. Mr. Richard 
Bird, Jr., is the competent director of re- 
ligious education. 

Galesburg , without a minister, is suffer- 
ing no slump in the church school, because 
of the careful way in which Rev. and 
Mrs. Lambert Case organized the work. 

Table Grove, now a federated church, 
has a large Sunday school. The people 
believe in the federation, and are bringing 
intel igence to their problems. The pres- 
ence of more than a dozen workers to 
meet the visitor at nine o’clock in the 
morning testifies to their devotion. 

At Macomb, serious effort is being made 
to keep the school at the level which it has 
reached under the leadership of the Mac- 
kinnons. 

St. Paul’s on the Midway has a depart- 
mental school, and in each of four divisions 
is working out original lesson material. 
The Director found it stimulating to. dis- 
cuss problems with these live people. The 
educational stimulus of the neighboring 
university is felt in this school. 

Another feature of the trip was two days 
in the home of Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, 
second vice-president of the G. S. S. A. 
Questions of immediate policies in our 
organization received a thorough going- 
over and, with Judge Galer’s help, many 
denominational matters were ‘‘settled,’’ at 
least to the satisfaction of the three people 


present. 
* * 


METROPOLITAN OPTIMISM 

There is good cheer and good intent in 
New York and its environs. A former 
officer of the General Sunday School .As- 
sociated accepted ‘‘with alacrity and joy”’ 
an invitation to visit Brooklyn, All Souls, 
and Newark. 

The church school at All Souls is blessed 
with a pastor who sees the care of the 
young as one of his principal tasks, and 
who is reinspiring all the workers by his 
tremendous enthusiasm and tireless in- 
dustry. He has secured as superintendent 
Mr. W. E. Carls, trained for efficiency in 
Watertown, New York, and also has en- 
listed several new teachers of fine ability. 
At the conference a committee of five 
members, including two public school 
teachers, was appointed to make a thor- 
ough study of the curriculum problem, 
the expectation being that next October a 
modern and adequate system of lessons 
will be introduced. 

Newark is blessed, not only with a 
young pastor of rare vision and vigor, but 
with a director of religious education, Miss 


Virginia Eddy, who is among the most 
promising in any denomination. The visi- 
tor was the principal speaker at a parent- 
teacher banquet which was so well-at- 
tended and so helpful that it was decided 
unanimously to make it a “‘first annual.’’ 
The superintendent, thé-pastor, a teacher 
and the director of religious education im- 
proved the opportunity to talk frankly and 
persuasively to the many parents present. 
By the way, that superintendent is named 
Mr. Charles Taylor, who will be remem- 
bered as a leader in Dr. Fisher’s Chicago 
church, and as a former national president 
of the Young People’s Christian Union. 

G. EB. H. 


* * 


A YOUNG PEOPLE’S HYMNAL 


A new hymnal for young people has re- 
cently been added to the Loan Library, 
called ‘Singing Pathways.’’ It includes a 
large number of worship services of a 
high order of excellence. 

Among the hymns are found many 
familiar words, but the music is very largely 
unfamiliar. To use the book would mean 
a leader who knows how to teach new 
songs and a group willing to learn them. 
Much of the music is in irregular and 
difficult rhythm, and often the air is not 
included in the accompaniment. Several 
airs are taken from collections of folk 
music. : 

The book is not recommended for 
church schools, as it is suitable only for 
groups of young people who wish to make 
a study of their songs. But as suggestive 
material for worship services, it is a book 
very much worth while. 

* * 


SINGING OUR WAY TO PEACE 


An interesting feature of the Institute 
held at the Church of the Redemption on 
Jan. 11 was a service of worship on ‘‘World 
Peace,’’ prepared by Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker and Miss Katherine Yerrinton. 
It includes hymns, selections for a choir, 
and appropriate readings. The Boston 
Sabbath School Union has had the ser- 
vice mimeographed and will furnish a 
limited number of copies to schools desir- 
ing to use it. The slides recommended 
may be borrowed of the Sunday School 
Union. Application should be made to 
Miss Dora Brown, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston. 

* * 
WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 

Feb. 22 to March 1. Peoria, Ill. 

Joliet, Ill. Evanston, Ill., to attend 

the Third National Study Conference on 

the Churches and World Peace, as a dele- 
gate appointed by our own Commission 
on World Peace. 

Dr. Ear e: 


Feb. 22 to March 1. Headquarters. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS © 


Rey. John Vannevar, D. D., of Swamp- 
scott, Mass., while still kept from taking 
up his regular work as librarian at the 
Masonic Temple, Boston, is steadily 
gaining. He walks now out of doors, and 
is looking forward to the warmer weather 
which will permit him to return to his 
desk at Masonic Headquarters. 


Rev. Stephen Herbert Roblin, D. D., 
who has been spending the winter at his 
place in Picton, Ontario, was in Boston 
last week for four or five days. 


Arthur J. Hinckley, Miss Nettie L. 
Whitney, Henry F. Hall, Mrs. Wilfred H. 
Dresser, Oscar Howland, and Rev. Rich- 
ard McLaughlin are the building com- 
mittee for the new church in Hartford, 
Conn. The architect is Walter P. Crab- 
tree, Jr. 


Joseph L. Sweet of Attleboro contrib- 
uted $10,000, Harold Sweet $5,000, and 
Gertrude Sweet $1,000, according to the 
Bosion Herald, to the campaign led by 
Tufts College for a New England Medical 
Center. 


Mrs. Gertrude Palmer, 236 Sea St., 
North Weymouth, has been supplying 
various people at Universalist Headquar- 
ters recently with delicious home made 
candies through the kind co-operation of 
Miss Alice Enbom of the W. N. M. A. 


Rey. Samuel L. Titus of 611 West Sixth 
St., Little Rock, Ark., has just passed his 
ninety-seventh birthday. He probably is 
the oldest man in our fellowship, but as he 
was given the fellowship in 1902 there are a 
large number of ministers who have been 
longer in the work of our church. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross Boone of Muncie, 
Ind., have announced the marriage of 
their daughter Mildred Elizabeth to Rev. 
Carl H. Olson on Tuesday, March 4, 
1930, at St. John’s Universalist Church, 
Muncie. Mr. Olson is pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Kent, Ohio, former 
editor of Onward, and a recent graduate of 
Tufts College and Tufts Divinity School. 


Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt in his 
parish paper reports an attendance of 217 
on Feb. 9, the largest of the winter. That 
same Sunday there were 137 in the church 
school. 


Mr. Carl Hempel of Lynn says that on 
Feb. 9 the Lynn church school broke record 
attendance with 436. 


Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, who recently 
resigned the pastorate at Waterloo, Iowa, 
is organizing and will conduct a tour to 
Europe this coming summer, under the 
management of Stratford Tourist Com- 
pany, New York. His printed folder, 
which is sent out on request, describes the 
trip concisely and effectively. Mr. Rheiner 


and Interests 


and his party will sail from New York on 
the S. S. Volendam, July 5. The itinerary 
includes the usual cities, but also makes 
provision for visits to the Dolomites, the 
Italian and French Riviera, the Italian 
and Austrian Tyrol. Paris will be the 
first objective and London the last. The 
party will sail from Southampton on 
Aug. 27, arriving in New York Sept. 4. 
By addressing Mr. Rheiner at 212 Irving 
Street, Waterloo, Iowa, you may have 
one of his pamphlets. 


Rey. Weston A. Cate, Prof. John Rat- 
cliff, Carl Hempel and Dr. Earle were in 
attendance at the meeting of the Adminis- 
tration Committee of the Board of the 
General Sunday School Association at 
Universalist Headquarters on Feb. 10. 


Miss Evelyn Hatch is now house mother 
at the Nurses’ Training School, 222 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 


As Rev. George H. Lewis was beginning 
his morning service in Framingham, Mass., 
on Sunday, Feb. 9, it was discovered that a 
fire had started in the church building. 
The exact amount of the damage is not 
yet determined, but it will reach several 
thousands of dollars. 


Rev. Reignold K. Marvin, D. D., of 
Franklin, Mass., sailed for Europe from 
New York on Feb. 21. He expects to be 
at Oberammergau to see the first presenta- 
tion this year of the Passion Play. He will 
return early in June. While away Dr. 
Marvin’s pulpit will be cared for by Dr. 
Arthur W. Grose, recently of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. 


The New Bedford (Mass.) Evening 
Standard for Saturday, Feb. 1, carried a 
fine picture of Rev. and Mrs. E. V. Stey- 
ens, who have taken up their residence at 
512 Union Street, that city. Mr. Stevens 
began his pastorate in New Bedford on 
Feb. 2. 


Rev. Luther Morris of Palmer, Mass., 
accepts the unanimous invitation to "the 
pastorate of the Stoughton, Mass., parish 
and begins his work at once. On Feb. 18, 
the Y. P. C. U. had the service in Stough- 
ton, and Mr. Morris begins his pastorate 
definitely on Feb. 23. 


Rev. Pliny A. Allen, now of Norway, 
Maine, accepts election to the pastorate 
in North Adams, Mass. The exact date 
of the beginning of the new work is yet 
to be determined. Pulpit supplies at 
North Adams recently have been Rev. 
R, R. Hadley, Feb. 9; Rev. Henry R. 
Rose, D. D., Feb. 16; Rev. C. H. Puffer, 
D.D., Feb. 23 and March 2. 


From the Empire State Universalist we 
clip the following: 


Rey. William F. M. Todd, recently pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in Monroe, 


his to 


Wis., on Jan. 12 was called to the pastorate 
of the Hornell church. He began his work 
immediately. He is the successor of Rey. 
Clara E. Morgan in the pastorate. 


Prof. H. P. Morrell, in January, pre- 
sented the appeal for contributions for the 
Theological School campaign in the 
Universalist churches of Morrisville, Vt., 
and Little Falls. Dean J. M. Atwood, 
during the last week of January, visited 
the Universalist church in Brockton, Mass., 
and presented the plans of the campaign to 
a group of “St. Lawrence’? ministers 
gathered in Boston. Encouraging re- 
sponses are being made. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor. 
On Thanksgiving day morning, Mr Niles 
took part in the annual civic Thanksgiving 
service held in the city auditorium. 
Others taking part in the service were 
Rabbi William S, Friedman, Chancellor 
Frederick M. Hunter of Denver Uni- 
versity, Father William F. O’Ryan and 
Bishop Irving P. Johnson. The annual 
Christmas bazaar held by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society netted nearly $200. The Young 
People’s Christian Union, organized a 
year ago, with the officers installed by Dr. 
Etz, has increased its membership to 
twenty. New members are welcomed 
on the first Sunday of each month with 
an initiation ceremony. Having paid its 
quota on the Five Year Program in full 
last fall, the Denver church immediately 
after the Washington Convention voted 
to accept the quota recommendation of the 
Convention and is making regular pay- 
ments on it. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Rey. William J. Metz, pastor. 
Young People’s Day was observed Feb. 9 
with one of the largest congregations. 
this winter. Elmer A. Fortier, Jr., presi- 
dent, and Miss Elizabeth Blethen, vice- 
president, of the local union read the 
scripture lesson and the responsive psalm. 
Henry Parsons, another member of the 
union, gave a short talk on ‘‘Our Union.’’ 
Two other unioners, Frederick Hale and 
‘William Dewitt Metz acted as ushers and. 
received the offering. The pastor used as 
“Youth, the Question-Mark of 
Our Careers.’’ ‘Most of the unioners were: 
present and Troop 49, Boy Scouts, also 
attended in a body. The church school 
continues the good work. We are justly 
proud of the attendance record. With an 
average enrollment of 114, the average 
attendance for the twenty-two Sundays. 
since last September has been about ninety- 
six. And with fourteen teachers on the 
faculty there is seldom more than one ab- 
sent. ‘ 
Portland, Congress Square.—Rey. J. 
W. Vallentyne, pastor. An impressive 
service of installation for the officers and 
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teachers of the church school was held 
Feb. 2 as a part of the regular church ser- 
vice. Thirty church school workers 
gathered at the front of the auditorium 
and were commissioned for their im- 
portant task by Mr. Vallentyne. This 
annual installation service dignifies the 


. teaching task of the church in the eyes of 


both workers and church members, and 
calls to the attention of many who do not 


' realize it the significant work the church 


school is doing. On Sunday, Feb. 9, the 
junior choristers of the church school 
made their first appearance. This group 
of about twenty junior high girls in vest- 
ments adds much to the beauty and dig- 
nity of the church school worship service. 
On Washington’s Birthday the primary 
and junior departments will offer a pre- 
sentation of ‘‘The Holiday Clock,’’ fol- 
lowed by a food sale, to raise money to 
purchase pictures for the departmental 
rooms and Friendship Chests to be filled 
for the children of the Philippine Islands. 

Auburn.—Rey. M. S. Hill, pastor. 
Sunday, Feb. 9, was Young Folks Day at 
this church, with every portion of the 
program in the hands of members of our 
Y.P.C.U. Five young men occupied the 
platform and conducted the services. Two 
addresses were given, one on “The Pur- 
pose of Life’’ and the other on ‘‘The Call to 
Young Men.” Four young ladies gath- 
ered the offering and twenty filled the choir 
loft and rendered the hymns and anthems. 
The large audience was enthusiastic over 
the service, for it was one of the best held 
in the church. 


Massachusetts 


North Weymouth.—Rey. Eric Alton 


Ayer, pastor. A harvest supper sponsored 
by the Ladies’ Circle, and a bazaar under 
the direction of the Unity Club were both 
successful events. A large delegation at- 
tended the Old Colony Association meet- 
ing in Canton. Mr. Ayer was elected 
president of the association. We held our 
‘Young People’s Sunday in November. 
It took the form of a worship service and 
debate under the leadership of the presi- 
dent, Bernard Sherman. Instead of a 
sermon six members of the union, Bernard 
Sherman, Lewis Jorgensen, Elwood Litch- 
field, Miss Edith Craig, Miss Eleanor 
Blackwell, and Miss Ruth Reed, took part 
in a debate, ‘‘Resolved, that the best way 
to insure world peace is by the limitation 
of armaments.’”’ The congregation was 
asked to decide which side did the best, 
and the negative won by a considerable 
majority. Our young people’s choir under 
the leadership of Mrs. Clara Reed pre- 
sented an old folks concert early in De- 
cember. 

Shirley—Rev. Philip King, pastor. 
On Sunday, Feb. 2, Mr. King presented 
his resignation. He has been here about 
four years, ever since the federation of the 
Congregationalists and Universalists. He 
has been a pastor of sympathy and fidelity, 
a preacher of more than ordinary ability, 


and an administrator of rare skill. In 
bringing together the two denominations, 
there were presented many problems. 
About a year ago, Mr. King succeeded in 
reorganizing all elements into one body, 
known as the United Christian Church of 
Shirley. A wise and a strong man will be 
required to carry on successfully the enter- 
prise which he has built up here. 


Norwell.—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, pas- 
tor. Heretofore the auditorium of our 
church has not been comfortable in the 
coldest weather. We accordingly moved 
our little congregation into the Sunday 
school room. But that was to get away 
from our organ and to miss the feeling 
which comes from meeting in our fine 
church room, and we are planning for a 
new heater. Dr. Barton Jacobs has given 
$25 for this purpose. Several have prom- 
ised $5 each. We have $50 in sight and 
shall go after more. The group which in 
November pledged $100 to ensure services 
through to April first has nearly raised 
that amount. Mr. McInnes is delighting 
all with his sermons and his genial per- 
sonality is gaining us friends continuously. 

Peabody.—Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, 
pastor. The parish supper for February is 
set for Feb. 27. This is to be a turkey sup- 
per, and following the supper we are to 
have a unique entertainment. A group of 
young men, natives of the Kentucky 
mountains, will tell of life in that corner of 
our land. They will present a little drama 
called ‘‘Larnin’ and Fendin.’’’ These 
young fellows are graduates and under- 
graduates of Caney Creek Community 
Center, an educational institution at Pippa- 
pass, Knott Co., Kentucky. 

Everett.—Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, 
D. D., pastor. Feb. 9 was kept as 
Young People’s Sunday. They had full 
charge of the service, including even the 
sermon, which was given by Carl Westman. 
The cash offering for the young people’s 
work was $18. We are to have special 
Sunday evening services during Lent. 
The preacher at the first service on March 
9 will be the State Superintendent, Dr. 
Coons. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Miss Ellen A. Stillings, the faithful 
clerk of Grace Church for many years, 
has been forced by ill health to resign. 
While her action is deeply regretted the 
whole parish is grateful in its appreciation 
of her loyal work. Our annual coffee 
party was held on Feb. 6. A one-act farce 
was presented, “The Return of Davy 
Jones.’? The annual meeting of the parish 
was held Jan. 21. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid, with a reduction of the 
mortgage upon the parsonage. Robert 
W. Gage was elected to the chairmanship 
of the board. 

Gloucester.—On Sunday, Dec. 8, Rev. 
Clarence Julius Cowing began his work as 
minister of the Independent Christian 
Church. On the day of the arrival of 
the new minister and his family the annual 


=> 


sale and cafeteria supper conducted by the 
ladies’ society was in progress under the 
general direction of Mrs. Geo. D. Win- 
chester, which proved a decided success. 
The minister found all the preparations 
for the Christmas observance well under 
way. On the Friday before Christmas 
the church school held its tree and pro- 
gram. Instead of the children receiving 
gifts they brought toys for needy boys and 
girls. Candy was presefited and refresh- 
ments were enjoyed at the conclusion of 
the program. The Christmas service on 
Sunday morning, Dec. 22, was an im- 
pressive one with an inspiring message by 
the pastor and fine music by the organist 


and choir. There was an attendance of 
230 by actual count. The offering was 
over $300. In the evening a Christmas 


pageant was presented under the direction 
of Mrs. Marian Shute. The congregation 
numbered 150. Christmas carols were 
given by trumpeters in the belfry and by 
a chorus on the steps of the church. On 
New Year’s evening, the parish gave a 
reception to Mr. and Mrs. Cowing in the 
vestry. Fully three hundred people came 
to weleome the new minister and his wife. 
The special committee in charge of ar- 
rangements consisted of the two new 
women members of the parish committee, 
Mrs. Addison P. Burnham and Miss Isa- 
bel Lane. During parts of two different 
weeks in January Miss Mary F. Slaughter 
from Headquarters came to help us re- 
organize our church school. She conducted 
a five-evening course for “the teachers, 
helped select new curriculum material and 
regrade the school. She spoke at the 
school assembly and at the Y. P. C. U. 
both Sundays. We have received much 
valuable assistance from her visit. We 
have a new superintendent, Mr. Geo. B. 
Low, several new teachers, and a new 
Cradle Roll superintendent, Mrs. Cheever 
B. Hersey. Miss Annie P. Marr is super- 
visor of the curriculum. The pastor has a 
teacher training class of twenty-one, which 
meets Sundays. The new pastor is meet- 
ing on every hand with a cordial and en- 
thusiastic response. The congregations 
have averaged 150 a Sunday with one- 
third of the attendance men. On Feb. 9 
an every member canvass was conducted 
by the men. Mr. Cornelius A. Parker, 
president of our State Convention, ad- 
dressed our men’s club Wednesday, Feb. 5. 
The pastor is issuing a monthly church 
bulletin known as the Universalist Broad- 
cast (from Station ICCU). 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rev. Harry F. Shook, pastor. 
This church observed Young People’s 
Sunday with representatives of the Y. P. 
C. U. in full charge of the service Sunday 
morning. Those taking part were: Presid- 
ing, Louise Doherty, president Y. P. C. U.; 
responsive reading, Franklin F. Shook; 
scripture lesson, Adelle Chase; prayer, 
Stanley F. Little; five short papers on the 
general subject ‘Preparing for Life’’— 
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“The Influence of the Home,’’ Porter 
Dexter; “‘The Influence of the School,”’ 
Dana Bogart; “The Influence of Books,’’ 
Marjorie Schneider; ‘‘The Influence of 
Friends,’’ Jane Lewis; ‘‘The Influence of 
the Church,” Stanley F. Little. The 
offering was taken by John M. Pearson 
and Robert Vitagliano. The Men’s Club 
recently observed ladies’ night and put 
on a musical program by the new Men’s 
Club Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Arthur F. Nevers. Mr. Howe Anderson, 
the new president, is starting off well. All 
organizations in the parish are active and 
affairs are going forward, though Mr. 
Shook is not able to give full time service 
on account of the condition of his throat. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro.—Rev. E. P. Wood, pastor. 
Young People’s Sunday was observed 
Feb. 9, when two special services were 
conducted by the Young People’s Christian 
Union. A committee of young people 
took over the entire morning service, con- 
ducting it in a very creditable manner. 
In the evening over seventy-five young 
people, representing four local churches, 
met in the parish house for a union ser- 
vice at the invitation of the Y. P. C. U. 
The morning service was in charge of 
Eugene Akley, who presided. Prayer 
was offered by Miss Marjorie Martin. 
Three addresses were delivered as follows: 
“Do Young Folks Want Religion?’ Miss 
Betty McCarron. ‘The Duty of the 
Youth to the Church and the Duty of the 
Church to Youth,’’ Lester Lovell. ‘‘What 
Young People Can Give to the Church in 
the Future,’’ Ernest Eames. Special 
music included a vocal duet by Misses 
Thelma Field and Linnea Wennersten. 
Richard Ingram and Arthur Whitney 
acted as ushers. The collection goes to 
church extension work in Texas. The 
evening meeting was in the form of a dis- 
cussion of the topic, ‘‘Are Young People 
Bored with Available Means of Recrea- 
tion?’”’ The subject was introduced by 
Lester Lovell, who led the discussion, a 
number participating. Following the 
meeting refreshments were served. 

Rutland.—Rev. A. S. Yantis, pastor. 
The annual meeting of this church showed 
all bills paid, and growth and good work in 
every branch. A new Y. P.C. U. has been 
organized with Mrs. Wilfred Newell as 
president. The young people have held 
devotional meetings Sunday afternoons, 
and have had two socials. The Home 
Study Club, composed of young married 
women, meets monthly at the homes of 
the members. This club studies the prob- 
lems of the mother and the home maker. 
Some subject relating to the home is taken 
up at each meeting either by an outside 
lecturer or through a round table dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Yantis, the minister’s wife, 
is leader and club adviser. Mrs. Shirley 
Perkins is president. The men’s club has a 
large membership and under the leader- 
ship of its president, Mr. Henry Farrar, 


is doing fine work. The club meets month- 
ly in the vestry for a supper, followed by a 
program with an outside speaker. The 
Mission Circle holds regular and interesting 
meetings. Hospital or Red Cross work has 
been done at most of the meetings. A 
book on Japan, ‘‘A Daughter of the 
Samurai,’ is used for the study period. 
The president is Mrs. Bertha Stratton. 
The Ladies’ Aid is the large working or- 
ganization of the church. More than $600 
was taken in at the annual bazaar. This 
organization pledges $500 yearly to the 
church, pays the gas and electric light 
bills, supplies flowers for the pulpit, and 
carries on many useful lines of work. Mrs. 
F. H. Everett is president. Meetings are 
held every other Wednesday with a pro- 
gram, music, and sewing. Our Sunday 
school under the leadership of Mr. Harry 
Russell is full of interest and life. We 
have about eighty children. We have a 
teacher for every class. Most of them are 
using the Beacon Press lessons. The Uni- 
versalist, Congregational, Baptist and 
Methodist churches in Rutland are unit- 
ing in union evening services through the 
winter. Our minister has preached in the 
Methodist and the Congregational churches 


recently. 
* * 


AN OLD PENNSYLVANIA CHURCH 


One of the beautiful old churches 
of the Universalist faith in Pennsylvania 
is that at Standing Stone. It was built 
in 1846 and is colonial in architecture. 
Many of our prominent ministers have 
preached at Standing Stone in the eighty- 
five years of the church’s history. The 
Sunday school has held sessions for more 
than fifty years without interruption. 
One of the beautiful mosaics in the church 
is a memorial to Lieutenant Asa Stevens, 
killed in the Wyoming Massacre. With 
this little church have been connected 
people who have become well known 
throughout our denomination, including 
the Misses Storrs and Mrs. Theresa Homet 
Patterson. The present pastor is Rev. 
James D. Herrick, who was ordained in 
1898. 


* * 


UNITED YOUNG PEOPLE 


Four hundred young people of the 
Greater Boston area, representing the 
Young People’s Religious Union of the 
Unitarian Church, the Young Friends, and 
the Young People’s Christian Union of 
the Universalist Church, held a successful 
conference and mass meeting at the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, Sunday after- 
noon and evening, Feb. 9. 

The principal speaker was Rev. Minot 
Simons, D. D., of All Souls Unitarian 
Church, New York City. He addressed 
a congregation that filled practically 
every seat in the church, taking as his 
subject ‘“More Abundant Life.’’ In be- 
ginning he congratulated the organiza- 
tions represented upon the great success 


that attended the get-together. ‘You are 
making history,’’ he declared. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Newtonville, pre- 
sided, read the scripture, offered prayer, 
and introduced the speaker. Dana Gree- 
ley gave the call to worship and the vested 
choir of the Unitarian church in Marlboro: 
furnished delightful music. 

Mr. Kapp said that the attendance, the 
spirit, ought to make every young person 
present resolve to arrange an even larger 
get-together next year. 

The occasion was the celebration of 
Young People’s Day in both the Unitarian 
and Universalist churches. 

About two-thirds of the 400 or 500 young 
people present were Unitarian, nearly one- 
third Universalist, and a few were Friends. 

Beginning at 4 p. m., a delightful social 
was held in the large parlors of the church. 
Refreshments were served and the young 
people sang ‘‘community songs.’’ Mr. 
Frank B. Frederick of Dorchester, na- 
tional president of the Y. P. R. U., spoke 
briefly for the Unitarians, Leslie Frazer 
for the Friends and Mr. Kapp for the 
Universalists. 

* * 


RADIO 


Miss Helen L. Thurston of Rockport, 
Mass., suggests that all Universalist 
churches which have their services broad- 
cast send to this office the name of the 
station and the hour of the broadcast. 
We shall be glad to publish this informa- 
tion if ministers will send it in. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston Ministers’ Association at its 
meeting Monday, Feb. 24, will hear Rey. 
J. Harry Hooper of Hingham on ‘‘What 
Liberals Believe,’’ from a questionnaire 
of his own congregation’s beliefs about 
God, prayer, immortality, etc. 

* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


William Thompson, president of the 
Universalist Club of Boston, faced about 
forty members of that organization in 
Hotel Brunswick on Monday evening, 
Feb. 10, at the regular monthly meeting 
of the club. Grace was spoken by Dr. 
F. W. Merrick. The president noted the 
presence of Dean McCollester and Arthur 
E. Mason, treasurer of the Universalist 
Publishing House, both of whom had been 
unable to visit the meetings of the club 
for a considerable period. 

The guest and speaker of the evening 
was Rey. Vaughan Dabney, minister of 
the old Second Church of Dorchester, 
Congregational, and president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 
Mr. Dabney, when presented, received a 
most hearty welcome. He remarked 
facetiously that as he had succeeded to 
the pastorate of Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, 
who was the pastor of President Coolidge 
in Washington, he was sometimes intro- 
duced as a man but twice removed from 
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the Presidency of the country. The 
speaker announced his subject as ‘‘Get- 
ting Acquainted with Thomas Jefferson.’’ 
Mr. Dabney has been making a study of 
the great statesman of Revolutionary 
days, and noted as outstanding character- 
istics of Jefferson his versatility, his tol- 
erance, his breadth of culture and of vision, 
and his prophetic sense of the importance 
of a liberal education and a sound morality 
and religion. In clear, terse, convincing 
statements Mr. Dabney elucidated and 
‘illustrated all of these phases of Jefferson’s 
character, picturing him not as the product 
of French atheism but as the philosopher 
of a sound new day which was dawning 
on the earth. 

Mr. Dabney took occasion two or three 
times in his address to commend the 
tendencies seen all about here for a closer 
association of the three denominations, 
the Congregationalists, the Unitarians 
and the Universalists. 

* * 


NEW CHURCH IN HARTFORD 


Plans for new church and religious edu- 
cation buildings have been accepted by 
the building plan committee of the Church 
of the Redeemer, and will be ready for 
figuring within two months. The ac- 
cepted design for the proposed church 
buildings were drawn by Architect Walter 
P. Crabtree, Jr. 

The buildings will be erected on land 
recently bought from Charles A. Griswold 
on the south side of Fern Street, West 
Hartford. They will be Colonial in design, 
and will be large enough to care for the 
congregation for many years to come, it 
is hoped. 

On a flagged terrace, set off from the 
street by a massive stone balustrade, will 
stand a structure following closely the 
lines of the historic church at Old Lyme. 
Colonial in design and with the entire in- 
terior in the old Colonial period. The en- 
tire building, consisting of the church 
proper and a parish house in the rear, will 
be in the shape of a cross, the two sections 
connected by terraced entrances. The 
exterior of the church will be of old Colonial 
brick in light red, with marble quoins and a 
slate roof. The columns of the portico and 
the tall steeple, rising to a height of about 
100 feet from the ground, will be of wood. 
The parish house will be similar in design 
to the church, but without the stone base 
and marble quoins. A driveway will run 
entirely around the property, with ample 
parking space in the rear of the buildings. 

The auditorium of the church will seat 
about four hundred people, without the 
use of a balcony. The present memorial 
organ will be placed over the entrance 
with the choir room, allowing the south 
end of the church to be used exclusively for 
the minister’s platform, with rooms on 
either side to be used as the minister’s 
study and library. The windows are cir- 
cular headed and divided into small panes 
in the authentic Colonial fashion. The 


stained glass windows in the present church 
will be incorporated in the design over the 
chancel, or in the parish house. 

On the first floor of the parish house, 
provision has been made for small chil- 
dren, with class rooms for the cradle roll, 
primary and beginner groups. A large 
auditorium extending to the south will 
seat about 250 and there will be also a 
woman’s parlor, a secretary’s office and a 
kitchen. The auditorium will be equipped 
with a complete stage, with plenty of 
storage room, and dressing rooms adjoin- 
ing the stage. 

The entire second floor is to be given 
over to the remainder of the school, with 
the adults in the two rooms of the second 
floor of the church and the older children 
in a series of small class rooms, grouped 
about the larger assembly rooms. All 
rooms open from the central hall, allowing 
for great flexibility in arranging classes. 
The senior and young people’s assemblies 
have been combined to make one large 
room, to serve also as a meeting place for 
the Y. P. C. U. and for small gatherings. 
A motion picture booth has been planned 
on the second floor to be used with the as- 
sembly hall. 

The basement of the parish house has 
been devoted almost entirely to the recrea- 
tional needs of the young people. There 
is a large playroom or gymnasium placed 
conveniently and there are two large well 
lighted club rooms for Girl Scout and Boy 
Scout quarters. 

The main staircase in the parish house 
will be a beautiful Colonial reproduction 
and the club rooms in the basement will be 
decorated in the early American period. 
Club rooms will be provided for both men 
and for women. 

The building committee, consisting of 
Mrs. W. H. Dresser, Miss Nettie L. Whit- 
ney, Oscar M. Howland, Henry F. Hall 
and A. G. Hinckley, selected this plan 
for the church, submitted by Mr. Walter 
Crabtree, Jr., after careful study of sev- 
eral plans by other architects. It is hoped 
that construction may start at once, so 
that the new church will be finished in the 
fall. 


Notices 


WANTED 


The Universalist Church School of Waltham is to 
purchase a stereopticon lantern. If any church 
has a lantern it would like to dispose of, the Wal 
tham school will be glad to correspond. Write to 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 9 Fiske St., Waltham. 

x * 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Report of ordination of Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 
received. 

Rev.*Katharine B. Ball received on transfer from 
Massachusetts. 

Fellowship withdrawn from Wm. A. Garner on 
account of his having entered secular business. 


G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
x x 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Acceptance received from the Florida Conven- 
tion of transfer of Rev. Blanche Wright Morey. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Under date of Feb. 7, letters of transfer have been: 
sent from the New York State Convention as fol- 
lows: Rev. Irene Earll, to Connecticut Convention. 
Rev. Blanche Wright Morey, to Florida Convention. 
Rev. Arthur W. Grose, to Massachusetts Convention. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ee 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


There will be a Public Meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
at the Universalist church, Waltham, on Thurs- 
day, March 20, 1930. The program will be an- 
nounced later. 


INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Jan. 2, 1930, a license to preach for one year was 
granted to Mr. W. G. Dotterer, 517 Bancroft Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Fred A. Line, Chairman. 
* + 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rev. Harry Taylor, Unitarian, has been granted 
full fellowship with the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention, under date of Jan. 14, 1930. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Emma H. L. Waters 


Emma Hyde Langdon Waters, a sister of the 
first wife of Rev. Edwin C. Bolles, D. D., died at 
1522 1-2 Walnut St., Alameda, Cal., Jan. 1, 1930, 
after a brief illness from pneumonia. Services 
were held on Jan. 15 at the California Crematorium, 
Oakland, Cal. Miss Waters was born in Con- 
necticut of Universalist parents. She settled in Vir- 
ginia City, Nev., in the seveaties, when mining 
history was still in the making. Later she moved 
to Stockton, Cal. There she took an active part in 
community matters and was elected Noble Grand 
of the Daughters of Rebekah. 

The Alameda Times-Star of Jan. 28 says: “‘With an 
alert mind, she could recall the events of the stir- 
ring gold days for interested friends. A Universalist 
in belief when it was unpopular to be one, she always 
manifested the tolerance and liberality of that faith, 
recognizing in loyalty to country the great- service 
of Thomas Starr King to California. King was 
also a Universalist by birth and was a great ex- 
ponent of liberalism.’’ 

A letter to the Leader from Ida A. Jacobs of Ala- 
meda says: “I have been a neighbor and friend of 
hers for many years. Our childhood faith being 
the same, we were very congenial. We read books 
written by Thomas Starr King and books written 
about him, together; wonderful books, and just as 
good reading to-day as when written in the fifties 
and sixties of the last century.” 

Miss Waters is survived by at least one niece, 
Mrs. Eleanor Bolles Hoit of 224 N. E. 16th St., 
Miami, Florida. 


?? HAVE YOU HELPED ?? 


In helping the Theolog- 
ical School of St. Law- 
rence University, our 
churches are really help- 
ing themselves. 


No Appeal in forty years. 

400 Ministers Educated. 

Present Endowment In- 
adequate. 


This Campaign for $125,000 will increase 
the Endowment, secure another Professor, 
remodel Fisher Hall, improve the Library, 
provide a Student Loan Fund. Write to 


Dean J. M. ATWOOD, Canton, N. Y. 
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The 
American 
Express 
Company 


Will conduct the Tour of the 
Universalist European Pilgrimage 
June 17th to August 29th, 1931 

Visiting Nine Countries 


If you are interested cut out this information blank, sign and mail to-day 


Mr. A. R. Kenyon, Manager Travel Department 
The American Express Company 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Kindly mail me full information in regard to 
Universalist European Pilgrimage 


| 
! 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


| Responsible Houses 


and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


% 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Prénier 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
- John Arrives. 
. New Friends Appear. 
. The Parting of the Ways. 
Off the Trail. 
. Cupid Goes to Church. 
. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
The Call of the Spirit. 
. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
“The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.’’ 
The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 


Usual Sports and 
Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Tufts College | 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Regiotrer; Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy fs an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Aecountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combimed, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling é 


It was a dark night at Aldershot, and 
in the gloom could be heard the sound of an 
approaching horse. 


“Halt! Who goes there?’’ barked the 
picket. 

“Regimental commander.”’ 

“Dismount, sir, and advance to be 
recognized.’’ 


The colonel dismounted and came over 
to the picket, who presented arms with a 
snap. 

“Proceed, sir!’’ he said. 

As he laboriously got back on his horse, 
the colonel asked: ““By the way, who 
posted you here?”’ 

“Oh, nobody, sir,’’ replied the picket. 
“T’m just practising.’’-—Answers, 

* * 

Fond Father: ““Come, Tommy, even if 
you have hurt yourself a bit, you shouldn’t 
cry.”’ 

Tommy: ‘“‘What’s — crying — for — 
then?’’—Beacon Herald. 

* * 

Something that appeals to us as real 
news is that when “‘The Taming of the 
Shrew’ was put in the movies it was 
called “The Taming of the Shrew.’’— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


2B oS: 


Sambo: ‘Did Brudder Brown gib de 
bride away?’’ 
Rzastus: “‘No, sah; he gwine let de 


groom fin out for hisself.’’—Philadelphia 
Star. 
= ~ * 

“You hit your husband with a chair? 
Pray tell me, why did you do it?” 

“T did it,’’ sighed the lady, ‘“‘because I 
could not lift the table.’’—Tri-State Inte- 
gral. 

* * 

This ‘‘parrot fever’’ is perhaps the worst 
thing of the kind since Gertrude Stein 
thought of repeating a word a few dozen 
times and calling it a poem.—Detroii News. 

* * 

The marriage of Miss Anna Blank and 
Willis Dash, which was announced in this 
paper a few weeks ago, was a mistake, and 
we wish to correct.—Golden (Colo.) paper. 

* * 

Movie advertisement says Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford have made 
Shakespeare popular. You can’t keep a 
good man down.—Macon Telegraph. 


oT ns 


“Yes, our old friend Brown has gone 
to his everlasting rest!’ 
“So he got that Government job after 
all?’’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
* * 
*‘And you can cook like mother used to?’’ 
“Yes, if you can stand indigestion like 
your father used to.’’—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 
By 
Cicero the Cynic Says: There’s one good 
thing about the radio—you don’t have to 
see the quartette. 


LENTEN and EASTER 
COLLECTION DEVICES 


Size 


An individual 3 5-8 x2 3-8 inches 


oi . 
offering envelope 3 
Price 


printed in colors. 
40 cents per 100. 


The Easter Call Offering Solicitor. A spiritual appeal designed 
to enrich the spirit of giving at Easter. To be sent out with the Easter 
offering envelope. Printed in colors on cardboard. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-27 
inches. Price, $1.25 per 100. 4 


Lenten Self Denial Slot Envelope. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. 
Printed in colors. On this device the days of the season of Lent are 
named and in a column provided each day’s offering may be checked. 
Price, $2.00 per 100. 


The ‘‘Chick’’ and the ‘‘Lily’’ Envelopes are offered as successful 
devices for collecting coins previous to Easter. Their capacity is 75 ~ 
dimes each, but quarters and half dollars may be inserted. On each are 
a hundred objects to mark off for gifts received. Price $2.00 per 100. 


Easter Lily “Dollar in Dimes”’ collector. A successful novelty. 
By this easy and attractive method every member can give or get $1.00 
as an Easter offering. Size 2 1-2 x 2 3-4 inches, in envelope. Price, 
$3.00 per 100. 
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176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: “Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. ; 

Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 
Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Price 75 cents per copy. 


